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THE END AT MOSCOW 


HE Moscow Conference is in articulo mortis and its members 

will disperse after seven weeks of discussion having reached 
agreement on practically nothing but the place and date of the next 
conference. Decisions of some value, it is true, have been taken 
regarding Trieste, and the agreement that all German prisoners every- 
where shall be repatriated by the end of 1948 is satisfactory pro- 
vided it is punctually carried out. The most lamentable failure has 
been over the Austrian treaty. Here at least it was believed that 
something definite could be achieved, and this small country re- 
started on its independent path, to the considerable advantage both 
of itself and of Europe generally. But M. Molotov, as usual, imposed 
», demanding for reparation purposes a definition of “ German 
assets ” in Austria which would include numbers of enterprises which 
were not German at all till they were seized after the occupation 
by Hitler, and at the same time backed the quite indefensible claims 
~ Yugoslavia to reparations from Austria and the annexation of 
Austrian territory. The easy and fatal course would have been for 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall to yield to these demands for the sake 
of getting something settled. Fortunately they resisted any tempta- 
tion to do that. A bad settlement would be worse than the unsettle- 
ment and instability which will now be perpetuated for an indefinite 
period No final agreement about Germany was expected, and even 
less than the limited progress that was hoped for has been achieved, 
the only good thing coming out of Moscow in this field being the 


nis vet 


tripartite agreement, reached outside the conference proper, between 
Britain, America and France about the distribution of German coal 
exports. The general result is that deadlock in Europe continues. 
General Marshall has proposed that the whole Austrian question 
be referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations in Sep- 
tember unless a settlement has been reached before. That may be 
a little better than doing nothing, but it is essentially not the business 
of U.N.O. to draft the peace treaties, and it would be doubtful 


wisdom to lay that responsibility on it. Regarding the conference 
as a whole, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that it has failed 
because Russia prefers politics to justice, perhaps because for her 
own ends she prefers unsettlement to settlement. One suggestion 
that has come from Moscow is that by sending Mr. Bevin home 
empty-handed she hopes to bring discredit on him, with the assis- 
tance of her friends in the House of Commons. There is no danger 





of that manoeuvre succeeding. The Foreign Secretary has done 
everything that man could do to get peace and stability in Europe 
restored. It is not his fault if one result of the conference is a still 
sharper severance between eastern and western Germany and eastern 
and western Europe. 


Towards German Democracy 

Nobody expected last Sunday’s elections to the three State Parlia- 
ments of the British Zone of Germany to be epoch-making affairs, 
and nobody was disappointed. The vote in all three cases was 
between 65 and 70 per cent., which is not considered high in 
Germany and in any case compares unfavourably with the vote of 
over 80 per cent. in the local elections last autumn, in which the 
issues, though narrower, were more tangible. The really big issues, 
on the other hand, will be settled—or not settled as the case may 
be—by the Council of Foreign Ministers without German advice. 
But it would be a mistake to conclude that these elections have no 
significance whatever. They mark an important milepost on the road 
to German self-government. The new Parliaments will be the first 
to be elected in the three states of North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony and Scktleswig-Holstein under the occupation, the previous 
ones having consisted of nominated members. Moreover, this election 
marks the conclusion of the immediate British programme of consti- 
tutional development and brings the representative machinery into 
line with the recent delegation of administrative authority to Germans. 
But it would be foolish to claim that the Germans of the British zone, 
politically incapacitated by the years of Nazi rule and morally and 
economically incapacitated by their present miseries, are ready for 
democratic party government. There will have to be coalition 
Governments. In North Rhine-Westphalia the Christian Democrats 
hold gt of 215 seats, but they cannot rely on the steady support of 
the 12 Free Democrats and 20 Centre Party members against the 
64 Social Democrats and 28 Communists. In Lower Saxony the 
balance is also delicate. Even in Schleswig-Holstein, where the 
Social Democrats have an absolute majority over all the other parties, 
they will probably not attempt to form a party Government. But 
the day is coming when Germans will have to govern themselves 
and there is every reason why they should accustom themselves to 
the apparatus of democracy. 
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Revolt in Madagascar 

Details of the revolt that broke out in Madagascar on the night 
of March 29th-3oth are still confused ; but certain facts have emerged. 
One is that the cising was far more serious than was at first stated—a 
planned insurrection occurring in districts remote from each other, 
north, centre and south, at the same time. The party responsible 
was the Mouvement Démocratique de la Rénovation Malgache, which 
represents the Hova people, the ruling caste in Madagascar when the 
French annexed the island. There has also been contact in Paris 
between leaders of the Rénovation party and leaders of Viet-Nam. 
Actually, however, as French politicians are eager to stress, the 
position in Madagascar and Indo-China cannot be compared, since 
in Madagascar only some thousand natives are involved, fighting 
with knives and a few guns they have taken from dumps, and 
European deaths have been between only eighty and a hundred. 
Economic causes are partly behind the revolt—shortage of consumer 
goods and rising prices. France, too, no doubt, has lost prestige by 
her reverses in the war and the British occupation of the island 
in 1942. French reactions have, however, been firm. The High 
Commissioner, M. de Coppet, has stated that the French are deter- 
mined to remain in the island. Senegalese and air-borne forces 
have been sent to deal witl the sporadic fighting, and there have 
been arrests among Malagasy Councillors, Deputies and Civil Ser- 
vants. Meanwhile a new “ Disinherited ” party (composed of former 
dependants of the Hovas) seems content to accept French protec- 
tion for the present and the majority of the Malagasy people are 
taking no part. The revolt appears now to be fading out, but its 
repercussions on the domestic politics of France have hardly begun. 


The Price of Wheat 


When the International Wheat Conference began its meeting in 
London rather more than a month ago, it was forecast in this journal 
that its main difficulty would be to achieve the aim of this country of 
pushing world prices down and that the chances of success for the 
Conference were small. This prophecy suddenly came true on Wed- 
nesday, when the British representative announced that, although the 
Government regard the agreement which the Conference had pro- 
duced as acceptable in every other way it could not accept the prices 
proposed. So the meeting came to a full stop. There can be no doubt 
whatever that this decision was both right and shrewd. Even the 
procedure of dropping it like a bombshell on the Conference had 
something to commend it. The recent price of wheat in Chicago, 
at well over three dollars a bushel for immediate delivery and about 
$2.16 for September delivery is beyond all reason. There is no reason 
to believe that the American 1947 crop will be a bad one, and the 
most blatant exploitation of the world’s needs cannot justify such 
figures, let alone business sense. Britain as a heavy importer runs a 
certain risk, in that she forgoes the long-term assurance of supplies 
which the agreement would give. It is also a pity that the more 
general social benefits of the agreement have to be cejected, though 
there is a good chance that they may be secured later. But immediate 
supplies are assured and it would be the very negation of enterprise 
if the prices proposed for the next few years were accepted. The 
time of acute need is precisely the time for taking risks. The Minister 
of Food is setting an example to the whole Government in budgeting 
for a fall in world wheat prices. If present prices really are a balloon 
he will deserve every credit for having pricked it, and the bang may 
re-echo in some of the other inflated markets of the world. 


Christian of Denmark 


Both at home and abroad King Christian of Denmark showed 
what constitutional monarchy could accomplish. The figure who 
for so many years rode unaccompanied each morning from his un- 
fenced Palace through the thoroughfares and by-ways of his city was 
product of a system of democracy which he in turn did much to 
strengthen both by his actions and by his example. Although it is 
probable that he will be principally remembered for his role during 
the years of occupation when he became a symbol of the resistance 
and a rallying-point for the patriotism of his countrymen, he was 
able, in a number of ways, during a reign of thirty-five years, to con- 
tribute to the growing prosperity of Denmark. From the time in 
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his early youth when he lived the life of any other conscrip; in the 
army he identified himself wholly with the activities of his subjects, 
Twice a month in Copenhagen he held a levée in his Palace at which 
anyone could be present who wished to speak to him, on any matter. 
When the arrival of the Germans made him virtually a prisoner jn 
Copenhagen, only allowed to retain his throne on sufferance, he 
treated them with a chilly formality. There are some who regard 
a royal and hereditary figure-head as an anachronism in a modern 
State. But even they would probably admit that amongst reigning 
sovereigns King Christian was a distinguished member. 


Up Against It 

Contemporaneously with :he flowers of spring a new set of posters 
blooms on the hoardings. Another production drive has begun, and 
its beginning revives the question why all the other ones failed. It 
was not for want of exhortation, and this time the President of the 
Board of Trade has been careful to point out that exhortation is not 
the idea at all. In the now ubiquitous phrases “ We’re up against 
it” and “ We work—or want” there appears a faint echo of the old 
“ Blood, sweat, toil and tears,” but without falling bombs and rising 
new factories to give it point. The trouble is that our difficulties are 
economic, and so long as economic difficulties are put in general 
terms they are not interesting to the masses. They only become 
interesting when they strike home to the individual either through 
some catastrophe, like a slump which nobody can ignore, or through 
a direct and local appeal—parish pump economics, To the extent 
that the new campaign aims at bringing home the facts to the people 
it is aiming at the right spot and must be given every support. But 
once again the appeal must not be general but particular. It must 
begin not at the top with posters and films, but at the bottom 
with facts restricted to what is immediately relevant. The Economic 
Survey for 1947 served its purpose, but the purpose of getting the 
attention of the individual factory worker is best served by a notice 
on the gate of his own factory setting out, say, what that factory’s 
coal consumption was before the war, what its allocation is now, and 
when it will go on short time if supplies do not improve. From 
such a point the realistic discussion of production can begin. It will 
not solve the coal shortage tomorrow, but it may turn attention in 
the right direction and it may raise some doubts about the wisdom 
of introducing the five-day week in the mines next month. The facts 
must seep into every corner of the economy, and before that some 
pretty big dams must be broken at the centre. Now that the Govern- 
ment is setting Out to give the facts it must be quite sure that it has 
all the facts it wants and is willing to disclose them in detail. 


Outlook for Electricity 


As each of Britain’s major shortages comes under review, and as 
its power to slow up the whole economic life of the country is revealed, 
the first reaction of the public-spirited citizen is to drop everything 
and rush to the threatened point. Coal, home-grown food, steel, 
dollars, and now electricity—we want more of all of them, and if we 
fail go get more, then every other activity is handicapped. The annual 
report of the Central Electricity Board reveals that the capacity of 
power stations is already 771,000 kw. behind programme, that total 
capacity has been shown during the past few months of strain and 
load-shedding to be deficient by at least 1,500,000 kw., and that at the 
present rate required capacity may be expected to grow at over 
1,000,000 kw. per year. The task is tremendous, the difficulties of 
obtaining plant and land for power stations increase rather than 
decrease, and the chances of avoiding restrictions and load-shedding 
in the next few years are nil. Within the limits of its field the Board 
is planning for all it is worth. An attempt is being made to complete 
18 new stations by the winter of 1950 and to complete 5,892,700 kw. 
of new plant. But wide as it is, the proper field of the Central Elec- 
tricity Board is smaller than that of overall planning, and urgent as 
its needs are, they have to be squared and balanced with other needs 
no less urgent, and with one that is more urgent—the need for coal. 
It is worth while taking careful note of the fact that more coal for 
direct consumption as solid fuel would have reduced the load on the 
power stations last winter, and that supplies of better quality coal to 
those stations (which means in effect the building up of laeger and 
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more diversified stocks all round) would have increased their efficiency 
to a very marked degree. It is also clear that more coal for steel 
production would have reduced the difficulty of manufacturing elec- 
trical plant. The urge to man all the pumps at once is laudable, but 
jt must be disciplined. The consumer must co-operate in the attempt 
to redistribute the electricity load more evenly throughout the 
day, and must do all he can to restrain the urge to consume which has 
caused sales to domestic and farm users to rise by 20 per cent. in a 
year as against a 1.5 per Cent. increase to industry. 


In Defence of Freedom 

In two different spheres moves, very desirable and very necessary, 
have been made this week in defence of individual freedom. The 
British Council of Churches on Tuesday adopted a report on the 
subject’ of religious freedom, containing a seven-point charter the 
substance of which it hopes to see embodied in the Declaration 
of Human Rights which the United Nations is expected to frame. 
The requirements include freedom of worship and other forms of 
association for religious purposes, freedom for the education of the 
young, freedom to express religious beliefs by speech, writing, print- 
ing and publication ; there is nothing here which the Government 
of any civilised country would not approve. At the same time Lord 
Reading has introduced in the House of Lords a Bill to limit the in- 
creasing encroachments of official bodies on the rights of the citizen. 
This is no new evil. Lord Hewart inveighed against it in his New 
Despotism eighteen years ago. But the tendency always is for it to 
grow. The most flagrant invasion is the insistence by various public 
bodies, since the Trades Disputes Act was repealed, that all their 
employees shall join a trade union, in some cases one particular 
trade union. Less publicly noticed, but quite as objectionable, is 
the attempt made in various Acts of Parliament to debar the indi- 
vidual who feels aggrieved by action under the Act from recourse 
‘0 the ordinary processes of the law. The French practice of droit 
idministratif is alien to all English conception of the law as a 
protection for the individual, but successive Governments, not of 
one colour only, have included in measures they have introduced 
and passed provision for the infliction of penalties by officials or 
tribunals, with the night of appeal to the courts specifically barred. 
Discussion on these matters will cast light into corners where light is 
badly needed. 


Steel Shows the Way 


There is something which is both purposeful and speculative 
about the recent actions of the iron and steel industry. The 
decision of Guest Keen Baldwins, backed by the approval of the 
Iron and Steel Board, to go ahead with a vast new hot strip mill 
at Port Talbot is at once a challenge to the Government, with 
its vague but threatening plans for nationalisation, and to those 
less venturesome industrialists who make the frustrations and un- 
certainties of Government policy an excuse for inaction. This is 
the right spirit—the competitive spirit. ‘The original report of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation on the needs of the industry was 
produced quite five months before the Government published it 
last May. The scheme for the Port Talbot works, which will involve 
a capital expenditure of some £50,000,000 and have a productive 
capacity of one million tons of hot rolled strip for tinplate and 
sheet steel, was already fully outlined in that report. Since then, 
despite all the alarums and excursions about nationalisation, the 
industry has stuck to deeds rather than words. The site is being 
prepared, the Board has made up its mind about the location of the 
plant for the later processses of cold reduction and the finishing of 
tinplate and sheets—an absolutely crucial question—and has got 
through the work of scrutinising the detailed scheme in less than a 
n So far the Government has made up its mind about the 
ho ip mill, but is still considering the location of the reduction 
and finishing plant. The need to reduce costs against the days of 
keener competition which are to come, dictates that as far as possible 
these later processes shall be made continuous with the rolling opera- 
tions. In fact, business motives dictate integration, and since business 
motives have produced good results so far in this matter, perhaps 
they had better be given a faie chance, 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N prospect, the scheduled Parliamentary business of the week bore 

some of the signs of repetition. There was on Monday the Report 
Stage and Third Reading of the Scottish National Health Service 
Bill, whose English counterpart had its Second Reading over twelve 
months ago. Tuesday and Wednesday were given over to the Budget 
Resolutions. This involves the discussion of matters which in the main 
are discussed again, perhaps with greater precision, in the proceedings 
of the Finance Bill. This conscientious tooth-combing of the 
Chancellor’s financial provision for the nation, now thought by a 
few bold people to involve some waste of Parliamentary time, is no 
doubt a result of the prime and unique importance originally 
attaching to the Commons’ functions in regard to taxation. 


* * * * 


So we seemed set fair for a placid week, with only the occasional 
shrug of impatience to ruffle the smooth Parliamentary surface. 
But it seemed otherwise to the gods. For out of the clear sky came 
the thunderbolt; and the thunderbolt, as is not unusual in our 
Parliamentary Jife, was embodied in the person of Mr. Churchill. 
The time was about midnight of Tuesday-Wednesday, and the 
occasion apparently of a formal kind, little calculated to take up 
time or to bring heavy artillery into action. Mr. Taylor, Deputy 
Chief Whip and a normally silent member of the Parliamentary 
Silent Service, reported the intention to relieve Mr. Herbert 
Morrison and Mr. Montague of their duties on the Committee of 
Privileges and to substitute Mr. Thomas Reid and Mr. Edward 
Davies, two respected Members whose first Parliament this is. He 
hoped that this adjustment would have the approval of the House. 

* * * * 

It soon appeared that, whatever the case might be with the House, 
the proposal did not have the approval of Mr. Churchill.. Dinner- 
jacketed and formidable, he lumbered up to the despatch box, to 
protest against the withdrawal of the Leader of the House from 
the Committee of Privileges, of which Prime Ministers were wont 
to be Members. ‘The two proposed additions to the Committee 
were new members, neophytes in Parliamentary life. Banging the 
despatch box with censorious vigour, he exclaimed that there was 
no institution which the Government touched which it did not 
demoralise. The onslaught brought the Chief Whip; Mr. Whiteley, 
to the defence of his colleague and* the proposed arrangement. 
Captain Crookshank, giving admirable supporting fire to Mr. 
Churchill’s heavy cavalry charge, moved the adjournment of the 
debate. Mr. Churchill spoke again. Had he, inquired Mr. Alexander, 
- also becomingly dinner-jacketed (it was the night of the Pilgrim’s 
Dinner), the leave of the House to speak again? By a curious lapse 
in so experienced a Parliamentarian, Mr. Alexander appeared td 
have overlooked that with Captain Crookshank’s motion for the 
adjournment, a new motion was before the House. Again Mr. 
Churchill pounced mercilessly. Mr. Alexander, emerging at last 
from his dug-out, was dazzled by the unaccustomed light. But 
Mr. Alexander had his revenge in the division lobby, which suc- 
cessively denied an adjournment of the debate, and decided that 
the light and learning of the two respected neophytes be available 
to the deliberations of the Committee of Privileges. 

* * 7 * 

The chief interest in the debate on the Budget Resolutions was 
in regard to the tobacco duty, particularly from the point of view 
of the Old Age Pensioner, to whom apparntly tobacco runs wheat 
a close second as the staff of life. The Chancellor was so impressed 
by the recommendations obligingly shot at him from all sides that 
he promised to consider what could be done, and thereby showed 
himself properly sensitive to the feeling of the House. A note of 
who has spoken well on the Report Stage of a Bill is apt to look 
like an extract from the Book of Judges or Froissart’s Chronicles. 
But, in addition to the Chancellor himself, Captain Crookshank, 
Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Shawcross, and Sir Arthur Salter impressed 
in the debates on the Budget resolutions ; while on Scottish Health 
Mr. Walter Elliot and Commander Galbraith were effeciive for the 
Opposition, and Mr. Buchanan his inimitable, though now Minis- 
terial, self. D. C. W.-S. 
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DOES LONDON MATTER? 


HE statement made by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning on Tuesday on the construction of a vast electric 
power station on the south bank of the Thames opposite St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was deplorable. Here is a project which stands 
universally, or all but universally, condemned. Under Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie’s great London plan this part of the bank is reserved 
for a wide riverside road and garden. Part of the plan was the 
restoration of the historic view of St. Paul’s from the south bank, 
with a vista opened up by the demolition Hitler caused. This 
was a prospect which commended itself to everyone. Accord- 
ingly, and in right discharge of their duty to the public, the 
London County Council and the City Corporation (for once at 
one), the Southwark Borough Council, within whose confines the 
area lies, and of course the Cathedral authorities, are all strenu- 
ously opposed to the construction of a building which would not 
only occupy a site designed to play a very different role in the 
replanning of London but by its magnitude and height would 
completely rob St. Paul’s of the domination which Wren intended 
for it, and which there was at last a promise of achieving as a part 
of the enforced reconstruction of London, and a part perhaps of a 
national or Imperial war memorial. Those hopes are to all appear- 
ances shattered by Mr. Silkin’s answer to a parliamentary question. 
As controller of planning in town and country he has the power 
to veto this scheme finally» He chooses instead to allow it to go 
forward. A larger site for the power-station further down the 
river had been offered, together with a contribution to the cost. 
In spite of that the decision has been given that the station is to 
be built precisely where its projectors desire to build. it, and 
that public bodies and individuals who care for London as much 
as they care for electricity will raise their voices in protest in vain. 
Serious in itself, this decision is much more serious as a portent. 
It is clear that all who realise what the past of London has been 
and what its part as the nodal centre of the Commonwealth is 
today must renew their vigilance and redouble their efforts for its 
preservation. There are not many signs that the Government is 
much concerned about the capital city, but even Governments 
with such a majority as the present administration enjoys are not 
entirely indifferent to a public opinion sufficiently vocal and suffi- 
ciently emphatic. The years immediately ahead will be of vital 
moment for the future of London. The capital today is war- 
scarred, shabby, dirty. That is inevitable, and no one is to blame 
for it. But the time will come when reconstruction can begin in 
earnest. We shall know then whether the single motive is to be 
utilitarian or whether some reverence is still retained for the his- 
toric, some regard still paid to imagination in planning and dignity 
in building, some zeal displayed for preserving all the best with 
what is old and matching with it what must of necessity be new. 
Some signs of encouragement indeed there are, few and relatively 
trivial though they may be. The statues of London are a peculiar 
possession, such as hardly any other city can boast ; it is some- 
thing that Eros and King Charles I are soon to be back on their 
accustomed pedestals ; it is much more (as a suggestive article on 
a later page of this issue indicates) that Nash’s unique terraces in 
Regent’s Park are to be preserved at substantial cost as an out- 
standing example of what Georgian architecture could be and a 
stimulating challenge to the architects of today. 

What stirs uneasiness is the doubt whether those in whose hands 
the destinies of London lie care any more than Gallio for all 
these things. For Dunbar London was “ the flower of cities all ” ; 
for Spenser it was “my most kindly nurse.” Samuel Johnson, 
that greatest of Londoners, could declare with finality that “ when 
a man is tired of London he is tired of life ; for there is in London 


all that life can afford,” and affirm, in another familiar assertion, 
that “the full tide of human existence is at Charing Cross.” ]t 
is admittedly harder to speak or to think thus of the sprawling 
metropolis of today than it was of the compact city surrounded 
by villages like Kensington and Marylebone and Streatham—easjer 
perhaps to denounce comprehensively the growth of a greater 
wen than Cobbett ever knew. But this generation is not incapable 
of civic sense. Even if London concerned Londoners only or 
chiefly, its historic and aesthetic claims would be beyond all chal- 
lenge. But London, of course, is far more than that. It is an 
epitome of national history, from the fragments of its Roman 
wall to the new date inscribed on the cenotaph in Whitehall. The 
phrase “liquid history” applied to the River Thames was 
acclaimed when it first gained currency, though in fact it has, and 
can have, little meaning. London is history not in unstable 
water but enduring stone. Its story is there for men from every 
quarter of the globe to read, and it must be the purpose of every 
authority concerned, the Government and the Council and Cor- 
poration first, to make the record clear, not ruin it by wanton 
demolition or ruthless reconstruction (such as the Regent Street 
Quadrant suffered) or mere indefensible neglect. 

Each of these authorities has its duty and its task. On the 
Government in particular great responsibility rests. The Ministry 
of Works has charge of all the royal parks, and it must be given 
credit for having guarded their amenities well and wisely. But 
here, if anywhere, eternal vigilance is needed ; encroachments of 
every kind are threatened perpetually, and some of the war-time 
encroachments still demand attention. The same Ministry is 
concerned with Government buildings, and with one in particular 
at this moment. The new Colonial Office to be erected on the 
site of the old Westminster Hospital raises questions of much 
more than local moment, set as it will be immediately opposite 
Westminster Abbey and on part of what may well be regarded as 
the most notable site in London. Here is a splendid opportunity. 
The demolition of the hospital, one of the most hideous buildings 
in the capital, is pure gain—how much gain depends on the 
nature of the structure that is to take its place. Regarding that 
an unfinished debate is in progress in Parliament, and the Minister 
of Works has come near giving an undertaking (but not quite 
given one) that the architect shall be chosen by general com- 
petition. It may be assumed in addition that the advice of the 
Fine Art Commission will be sought throughout, a step that might 
be taken more often than it is. In particular the commission’s 
views should be sought regarding the suitability of sites, not 
merely of the buildings to be erected on the sites. That does not 
arise in the case of the Colonial Office, for the site there is fixed 
by the projected, and most desirable, demolition of the hospital. 
But it does arise in the acutest form in the case of the power- 
station opposite St. Paul’s. Yet here it is stated explicitly that 
“the Royal Fine Art Commission will be consulted on the design 
of the building” ; on the siting its opinion is apparently not to 
be sought and not desired. Yet it is the siting that is the crux 
of the whole controversy. The Commission’s terms of reference 
need to be so extended as to give it authority to pronounce in all 
cases on site as well as on design. 

In all such matters, or in many such, there must necessarily be 
some conflict between the aesthetically desirable and the practi- 
cally possible. London, unhappily, can never be an Athens, and 
to ask for that would be to pursue the purely visionary. But it 
can still be a city in which its citizens take pride, a city that lives 
up to its role as the heart of the Commonwealth, a city to which 
men of other lands may turn their steps with high expectation 
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and when they arrive find their hopes fulfilled. That can only 
be if London is made to matter genuinely and profoundly to those 
who order its affairs. Necessity may sometimes compel the sacri- 
fice of amenity, but mere convenience and expediency or grudging 
economy must not. We are faced today with the reconstruction 
of the western approaches to St. Paul’s. Air-raids have given a 
new and impressive view of the great west front of the cathedral, 
and the question of whether it is again to be hidden by a huddle 
of houses has to be decided ; the decision may be right or tragi- 
cally wrong. It must be remembered in all such matters that we 
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without achieving visible improvement. To Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, who leaves the India Office for well-deserved retirement 
after as arduous and anxious a term as any of his predecessors ever ex- 
perienced, the deepest appreciation of his services is due. There has 
been little to criticise in his administration, and his visit to India last 
year in the hot weather at his advanced age had an element of the 
heroic about it. That Lord Listowel should have been chosen to 
succeed him instead of Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Under-Secretary, 
seems hard on Mr. Henderson, who has had a much longer ex- 
perience of political life and of Indian affairs in particular. There 
would, moreover, have been advantage in having the Secretary for 
India in the Commons. The same consideration ‘afises in connection 
with Lord Pakenham. His appointment to succeed Mr. Hynd as 
head of the Control Commission for Germany is sound, but this is a 
subject on which the House of Commons is exceedingly interro- 
gatory, and rightly, and it is no sufficient answer to say that since 
Germany is now to be under the Foreign Office one of the Foreign 
Office spokesmen will always be available. What questioners want is 
access to the man who 1s really doing the job and who can answer 
their supplementaries with knowledge. To bring the Postmaster- 
Generalship into the Commons on the other hand seems unnecessary, 
since the Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Burke, has beer doing 
admirably there, and will presumably now have few questions to 
answer. It may be noted, by the way, that the family name of the 
ex-Postmaster-General, Lord Listowel, is Hare. The Prime Minister, 
I understand, takes some credit for breaking up the Burke-and- 
Hare partnership. But these partners were not body-snatchers, only 
profit-snatchers. And that is not their fault but the Chancellor’s, 
who insists on taking millions a year from the Post Office, instead 
of letting postal rates be reduced. 


B his Cabinet changes the Prime Minister has achieved variety 


* * * : 


There is nothing quite so difficult in the world as reaching 
settled convictions about Russia. Stories emerge of things that happen 
there which seem to open between us a gulf it is impossible to 
span. I had not till this week met M, Stypulkowski, though he 
has spoken to English audiences and some readers of this column 
may have heard him. M. Stypulkowski is a Polish democrat, a 
lawyer, a member of the Seym from 1930 to 1935 and in the late 
war a prominent member of the underground resistance movement 
during the German occupation of his country. In 1945 he and 
several other Poles were invited in the friendliest way to General 
Zhukov’s headquarters to discuss various Russo-Polish questions. 
Accepting the invitation, they found themselves whirled off by plane 
to Moscow and lodged in the Lubianka prison, charged with sabotage 
behind the Russian lines. For seventy days M. Stypulkowski was 
kept there, suffering every form of a technique by which the agents 
of N.K.V.D. set themselves to break a prisoner’s spirit till he is 
ready to admit the truth of almost any charge they direct against 
him. It was a strange experience to sit in a comfortable West End 
flat and listen to the restrained unvarnished account of what this 
quiet, cultured lawyer had undergone. His analysis of the forms of 
Pressure—the blinding light in the cell day and night, hunger, cold, 
terror, absolute silence, enforced sleeplessness, cross-examinations 
‘141 im this case) lasting anything from three to fifteen hours—was 
completely dispassionate and irresistibly convincing. The con- 
fessions in notorious Russian trials were adequately explained at last. 
This is what still happens in Moscow today. 
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are making or marring the city not for a tew decades but it may 
be for centuries. It is an important consideration, no doubt, if it 
is true, that to build the new power-station at Rotherhithe instead 
of Bankside would take two years longer; but that must be 
measured against the fact that the vandalism may remain as a 
disgrace to its authors for two hundred years. If London can 
be no Athens, still less need it desire to be a Sparta. But Sparta 
can give it an aspiration none the less. By the injunction, Spartam 
nactus es, hanc exorna, may be set, in a sense a little changed, 
Londinium nactus es, hoc exorna. 


NOTEBOOK 


Various assessments of Mr. Henry Wallace by his fellow-country- 
men continue to reach me. They are hardly worth reproducing here, 
except one—and that as a specimen of American English rather than 
of American opinion. “The favoured topic for Washington dis- 
cussion right now,” writes a columnist in the Daily News (not one 
of America’s most elevated journals), “concerns the European antics 
of the capital’s screwiest southpaw boomerang-tosser—the Hon. 
Henry Wallace, darling of the pinkos of the Roosevelt New Deal.” 
I wish I could write like that; though even if I could I doubt 
whether I should. More interesting is what I hear about the New 
Republic, of which Mr. Wallace has lately become editor. This left- 
wing weekly has, I believe, never paid its way in recent years, but 
under the Wallace régime the deficit has become formidable—largely, 
it is fair to say, as the result of an extensive campaign which may 
in due time bring its reward. Where does the money to fill the 
hole come from? Curiously enough, from Totnes, in Devonshire. 
That may not be a precisely accurate statement, but it is no” far out. 
The New Republic was founded by Mr. and Mrs. Willard Straight. 
After her husband’s death Mrs. Straight married Mr. Leonard Elm- 
hirst, and with him conducts the interesting educational, and admir- 
able agricultural, enterprise at Dartington Hall, Totnes. The New 
Republic, I gather, is financed through a trust, but most of the 
money in the trust came from Mrs. Elmhirst. 

* + * 7 

I like when possible io keep readers of this column in the latest 
ecclesiastical intelligence. Here is some that has reached me this 
week from Madras, featuring one or two not unfamiliar personalities. 
It takes the form of a cutting (whether advertisement or news 
matter I am not quite clear) from the Madras Mail, and reads in 
part as follows: 

“The Evangelical Church of India, Madras, will hence- 
forward be known as The Indian Episcopal Church, with its 
headquarters at Bishopsbourne, Madras, under its Primate, 
The Most Rev. J. C. Ryan, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., D.Litt. Lord 
Archbishop of India and Exarch of the Catholicate of the 
West in the East Indies, whose ecclesiastical name and title is 
His Emminence Mar James, who is himself an Indian.” 

It is added elsewhere that His Emminence (freedom of spelling 
seems to be one of the tenets of this communion) Mar James is the 
first Indian Archbishop and Primate of this historic Apostolic Indian 
Episcopal Church—no connection, incidentally, with “ Jacobitism, 
Monophysitism or Netorianism,” et hoc genus omne. The whole 
thing is authenticated by the signature at the bottom—that of C. Leslie 
Saul, Bishop, English Commissary to the Archbishop of The Indian 
Episcopal Church. We seem to have heard of him before, and may 
again. 
* . * * 

The statement of the Minister of Works that the fate of the 
statue of General Gordon which used to stand in Trafalgar Square 
is under consideration is disturbing. Why should there be any kind 
of question? The statue was presumably, like others, removed for 
safety during the war. In the Ministry’s own slow time it will 
presumably be replaced, as King Charles I is being. So at least 
everyone supposed. If not, what is to be the statue’s fate, and who 
is to be put on the empty plinth? Some London effigies might well 
be dispensed with, but Gordon's is certainly not one of them. It 
may be that this statue is being displaced by the new memorial, 
on the north part of the square, to Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty. 
If so, another place must clearly be found for it. JANUS. 
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THE KING’S HEIR 


By WILSON HARRIS 


ELCOME as the celebration of Princess Elizabeth’s coming-of- 

age would have been in these austere days if it Had taken place 
in her native land, there is a peculiar fitness in the chance which led 
to the keeping of her twenty-first birthday in the youngest and in 
some ways the least British (for the French in Canada are not yet a 
majority in Canada as the Dutch in South Africa are among white 
citizens) of the Dominions. It is a chance which emphasises what 
is perhaps the outstanding feature of Kingship as Englishmen know 
it today, the bond created by the loyalty and affection which a common 
sovereign inspires in every quarter of the Commonwealth. That was 
demonstrated conspicuously when the King and Queen visited Canada 
eight years ago; it has been demonstrated no less conspicuously in 
South Africa in these last weeks. And no one can doubt that the 
greetings were the warmer and the sentiment the deeper for the 
presence in the royal company of the Princess who sailed to South 
Africa (in Vanguard, which she had launched herself three years 
before) as a girl and leaves it as a woman, and who may in all likeli- 
hood return to visit it in some undetermined future as Queen. 

It is of some interest to note what part chance, or destiny, or 
Providence, has played in placing the Princess first in the succession 
to the throne. If either of two unexpected events had never happened 
she would have lived her life on the outer fringe of the royal circle. 
One of them was the death of King Edward VII’s elder son, the Duke 
of Clarence, which made his second son, King George V, the heir- 
apparent. The other was the renunciation of the Crown by King 
Edward VIII, and the consequent call to the present King, another 
second son, to assume the dignity and the burden of sovereignty. By 
such caprice of fortune has the Princess become, what she has been 
now for ten years and more, the heir-presumptive. So far as the 
people of Beitain are concerned it is an instance of fortune’s smile, not 
her frown. Long though it may be—and no one would wish it to be 
anything but long—before the Princess ascends the throne, it is a 
prospect to be entertained with satisfaction and confidence. There 
may be few left, when that day comes, who remember what it is to 
be the subjects of a queen. Today, when women are sharing public 
life in all its ranges equally with men, there would be special fitness 
in the deposit of the highest authority and power in a woman’s hands. 
And that may be truer still tomorrow. 

So far as all public knowledge of her goes, the woman whom that 
high destiny awaits is fully worthy of it. Public knowledge, for- 
tunately, is limited. The King’s children have not been brought up 
in the public eye. The fierce light that beats upon a throne need 
not be allowed to beat on all that surrounds the throne. An heir- 
presumptive should be screened from it till the time comes to take 
that place where there is no escape from its remorseless rays. A king 
or queen is a human being first, and all that could have been asked 
of or for Princess Elizabeth is that she should grow up a normal 
English giel. That is precisely what she has done. Enough is known 
of her upbringing to make that clear. Her education has been care- 
fully and wisely planned, beginning, where it should begin, at her 
mother’s knee. She has been singularly fortunate in her teachers, 
Miss Crawford, her Scottish governess, Sir Henry Martan, the Provost 
of Eton, who has guided her through the mysteries of that unwritten 
English constitution with which she will one day be so intimately con- 
cerned, and others less known, from whom she has learned to sing 
and pley, to swim and ride and dance and act—to acquire, in short, 
the accomplishments expected in a girl whose bent is on the whole 
foe outdoor rather than indoor pursuits and for the country rather 
than for the town. She cannot fail to have shared her father’s interest 
in industry, and that wisest of women, Queen Mary, has been at pains 
to school her in the same field. If times had been other than they 
have been in the past seven years she might, like her father, have been 
given some experience of university life. But at an age when she 


might have gone to Oxford or Cambridge the universities were too 
unlike themselves to make such experience anything but abnormal. 
And the Princess herself, bent on serving the country like those of her 
generation, prevailed on her parents (after long endeavour) to let her 
encol in the A.T.S. and join the Mechanical Transport Training 
Centre at Aldershot. 


Between loss and gain here who can judge? 
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That of the past—and all we can need or are entitled to know of 
the Princess’s childhood is told with faultless taste and singular dis. 
tinction by Mr. Dermot Morrah in a volume, Princess Elizabeth, 
published on behalf of King George’s Jubilee Trust this week. Wha 
now of the future? The question has many aspects. About one 
little can properly be said, and that impersonally. It is reasonable 
to assume that the Princess will one day be married, and to a man 
chosen on no other ground than mutual attachment,’ though his 
fitness to share the great responsibilities that will one day be hers 
is a factor that must enter in. If that nappens the Princess’s husband 
will hold a place unfilled since in 1683 the Princess Anne, nineteen 
years before she came to the throne, married Prince George of Den. 
mark. (The position of Princess Chariotte, daughter of the future 
George IV, was a little different.) However that may be, Princess 
Elizabeth when she returns to England in a week or two will no 
doubt begin to take a new place in public life. The war is over, 
So is her childhood. A Prince of Wales performs invaluable service 
in moving in wider circles than the sovereign can and linking jn q 
special way throne and country. All, or almost all, such service a 
Princess can render, and it is into such avenues that Princess Eliza- 
beth’s life will certainly move. The experience will not be altogether 
fresh to her, as her visit, unaccompanied by her parents, to Northern 
Ireland a year or two ago testifies. 

But what an heir-presumptive can never for a moment fail to 
Keep in view is the sovereignty that lies ahead. It is a notable fact 
that there are fewer republicans in Britain today—at any rate, fewer 
that are vocal—than there were in the days of Dilke. On the other 
hand, there is less devotion to tradition. Monarchy in Britain must 
live by what it is, not by what it has been. As an institution there 
is immensely much to be said for it—to the Commonwealth it is 
all but indispensable—but a sovereign who fell far below the high 
standard set by the present King and his father might well be the 
last of the line. The responsibilities of sovereignty must therefore 
be diligently prepared for, in the knowledge that the call to suc- 
cession when it comes may come with little warning. How far 
Princess Elizabeth has so far shared the political side of her father’s 
work is not precisely known. But from now on she must share it 
increasingly. No heir to the throne must be called on to move 
into an unfamiliar sphere. Queen Victoria was rightly criticised for 
refusing the Prince of Wales access to Foreign Office papers and 
telling him little of her relations with her Ministers. In that case 
the apprenticeship, if inadequate, was long enough to give the Prince 
all necessary familiarity with affairs before he became king; it 
might have been very different if he had had to succeed before he 
was thirty. 

Today is not too soon for the Princess to begin her initiation in 
the business of State. In some measure, no doubt, it has been begun 
already ; in her moving broadcast on Monday, the passage on the 
privilege of the young to share their elders’ burdens had a personal 
as well as a general application. A constitutional sovereign must be 
completely familiar with the machinery of democracy. On the 
theoretical side Princess Elizabeth’s education has been directed con- 
stantly to that. She probably knows her country’s history better 
than she knows any other learned lesson. But much more than 
theoretical knowledge is required. The disciplined study of State 
papers and official publications blue and white will impose itself. 
The heiress to the throne will need, as heirs to the throne have 
regularly done, to listen from time to time to debates in Parliament 
from the royal seat above the clock. She will desire to know some 
of the King’s Ministers personally, and some perhaps of His 
Majesty’s Opposition—as, of course, she does already. It might be 
of great advantage if some time she could meet informally a group 
of two or three women M.P.s of different parties. With something 
even of the procedure of Parliament she must become familiar, for 
the duty that may fall on the sovereign in such contingencies as 2 
change of Government may be formidable, particularly if ihe ques- 
tion of whom to send for is open, as it has been more than once 
in recent years. 

Much else is formidable, but to none of it need the Princess b& 
unequal. That she realises the greatness of the task and her own 
insufficiency is the best earnest of her capacity to meet demands 
as they arrive. Today it is her youth above all that appeals to the 
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peoples of all the Commonwealth, most of all perhaps to those of 
ys who remember her father at her age, and find it hard not to 
think of her as still a child. No one could have heard unmoved the 
pledge which dedicated her life to the service of all whom the 
sovereign of these realms must serve. No one but must have silently 
pledged, as he listened, the support she asked"for. In the House 
of Commons daily, and in the churches of Britain each Sunday, 
prayer is offered for the Princess in words which embrace more than 
one of the Royal Family but may be applied especially to her today: 
“Endue her with Thy Holy Spirit ; enrich her with Thy heavenly 
grace ; prosper her with all happiness ; and bring her to Thine ever- 
lasting kingdom.” Round the wide girdle of the Commonwealth 
men and women, accustomed to prayer or not, will join in this 
petition from their hearts. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


By PR. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS (President of the 
University of Chicago) 

HE American Commission on the Freedom of the Press, which 
T has just presented its report, differs from the British Royal 
Commission first of all in that it originated not in any party, trade 
union or public interest in the subject, but in the concern of one 
publisher, Henry R. Luce, of Time. Even Mr. Luce did not 
feel that there was any present danger to the freedom of the American 
Press. He could not fail to notice, however, that the freedom of the 
Press has been abolished, or reinterpreted beyond recognition, or at 
least called in question almost everywhere in the world; and he 
thought it wise to attempt to re-examine, in advance of any overt 
threat to the. freedom of the American Press, the philosophical 
foundations and the practica! utility of that freedom. He also wished 
to discover whether or not any dangers to that freedom lurked below 
the surface of American life. 

The commission was, therefore, a strictly private venture. It 
thought of itself, indeed, as advisory to the American public, rather 
than to Mr. Luce alone, But it had no connection with Government 
and sought no formal communication with it either during or after 
its investigation. The funds for the enquiry were supplied by Time, 
supplemented later by a grant from Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The money was disbursed by the University of Chicago. Neither 
Time, Encyclopaedia Britannica nor the University of Chicago 
had any control over or assumed any responsibility for the 
progress or the conclusions of the study. As Walter Lippmann put it, 
Mr. Luce was in the position of the man who pays the doctor’s bill, 
but does not tell him what to prescribe. The members of the com- 
mission were selected by me. The most difficult question here was 
whether members of the working Press should be included. It was 
easy to predict that if they were not included the report would be 
attacked on the ground that the commissioners were ignorant of the 
facts. On the other hand, a commission which represented all the 
points of view in the American Press would have to be very large, and, 
if it did not represent them, would be attacked as biased. Moreover, 
what was wanted was an objective, impartial examination, which could 
not easily be achieved if the examiners had vested interests in the 
system under examination. I decided to run the risk of attack on the 
ground of ignorance, and to meet it by having a cross-section of the 
working Press present its views at hearings or in writing. In full 
session or in committee the commission heard testimony from fifty- 
eight men and women connected with the Press. The staff recorded 
interviews with 22§ more. 

I'he members of the commission included Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., the 
Harvard Professor who is the leading authority on the legal aspects 
of the problem ; John M. Clark of Columbia University, the out- 
Standing economist of the United States ; John Dickinson, who, in 
addition to being a political theorist of distinction, is the General 
Counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; Archibald MacLeish, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of State and a former editor of Fortune ; Reinhold 
Niebuhr, the well-known philosopher and theologian. As foreign 
commission had John Grierson, formerly General 
Manager of the Wartime Information Board of Canada; Hu 
Shih, former Chinese Ambassador to the United States ; Jacques 
Mar ,now French ambassador to the Holy See ; and Kurt Riezler, 


advisers the 
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formerly Curator of the University of Frankfurt. It will be observed 
that the kind of commission selected did not differ materially from that 
appointed by the Government in Britain. 

A material difference between the American commission's pro- 
gramme and that which lies before the British commission resulted 
from a decision taken at the first meeting. The American com- 
mission decided to deal with all the agencies of mass communication 
—newspapers, radio, cinema, magazines and books. In view of the 
fact that the commission wished to study the total effectiveness of 
the whole supply of information and discussion in America, and 
in view of the interlocking system of contro] among various branches 
of the communications, industry, this decision was inevitable. But 
it is obvious that it greatly enlarged the field of enquiry and pro- 
longed the, labours of the commission. The commission worked for 
three years. But I think it does not follow that the British com- 
mission need take much more than a third of that tme. As I have 
said, its terms of reference are much narrower. And, since the 
American commission was under no pressure from anybody, it could 
go at a leisurely pace. 

The results of the commission’s study are contained in seven 
books published by the University of Chicago Press and distributed 
in Great Britain by the Cambridge University Press, primarily A Free 
and Responsible Press, which is the general report of the commission. 
The commission concludes that the freedom of the Press in 
America is in danger, and for three reasons. First, the im- 
portance of the Press to the people has greatly increased with its 
development as an instrument of mass communication. At the 
same time the development of the Press as an instrument of inass 
communication has greatly decreased the proportion of the people 
who can express their opinions and ideas through the Press. 
Second, the few who are able to use the machinery of the Press as 
an instrument of mass communication have not provided a service 
adequate to the needs of society. Third, those who direct the 
machinery of the Press have engaged from time to time in practices 
which society condemns and which, if continued, it will inevitably 
undertake to regulate or control. 

The commission is opposed to governmental regulation and 
control. It recommends that the Government facilitate new ventures 
in the communications industry by adjusting tax laws and postal rates 
and that it foster the introduction of new techniques. But the 
only recommendation for new legislation is one calling for an alter- 
native to the present remedy for libel, an alternative by which the 
injured party might obtain a retraction or a restatement of the facts 
by the offender or an opportunity to reply. Although the commts- 
sion began its work with a pronounced prejudice against the in- 
creasingly large concentrations of Press power, it concluded that 
these concentrations were necessary to give the people the informa- 
tion and opinion they need. The commission could not see how 
multiplying the number of Press services, radio chains, cinema com- 
panies and newspapers could improve the service or how breaking 
up existing concentrations could fail to damage it. The commission 
favours the maintenance of competition, but recognises that such 
competition may take place among large units. It insists that the 
public get the benefit of such concentration as is necessary, and 
points out that if this does not happen the public will insist on 
legislation, which the commission regards as undesirable, to regulate 
the Press. 

The commission therefore appeals to the Press to give the people 
the servige they require. It recommends that the agencies of mass 
communication accept the responsibilities of common carriers of 
information and discussion. It says: “Those agencies of mass 
communication which have achieved a dominant position in their 
areas can exert an influence over the minds of their audience too 
powerful to be disregarded. We do not wish to break up these 
agencies, because to do so would break up the service they can 
render. We do not wish to have them owned or controlled by 
government. They must therefore themselves be hospitable to ideas 
and attitudes different from their own, and they must present them 
to the public as meriting its attention. In no other way can the 
danger to the mind of democracy which is inherent in the present 
concentration be avoided.” 
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The commission’s main reliance is upon criticism, criticism from 
within and without the Press. It calls upon the members of the Press 
to engage in criticism of one another, and upon the public to estab- 
lish a new and independent agency to appraise and report annually 
upon the performance of the Press. This last the commission re- 
gards as its most important proposal. It suggests that the new 
agency be independent of government and of the Press ; that it be 
created by gifts and that it be given a ten-year trial, at the end of 
which an audit of its achievement could determine anew the insti- 
tutional form best adapted to its purposes. The report of the 
American commission is not likely to result in legislation or in 
dramatic change in the practices or ideals of the American Press. 
The commission will be satisfied if its study has clarified the issues 
and fixed responsibility. The commission believes that even in a self- 
governing republic of continental size, which has the obligation of 
playing a leading part in the attempt to establish peaceful relation- 
thips among all the States of the globe, a Press free from govern- 
mental control may still supply the information and discussion which 
the people must have. Whether or not the Press in America re- 
mains free from governmental control depends on the degree to 
which the owners and managers of the Press discharge their respon- 
sibility to their conscience and the common good. 


LEFTISTS AT SEA 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
New York. 

RECENT issue of one of the popular illustrated American 

weeklies reproduced the results of a number of polls dealing 

with Anglo-American relations taken in Britain during the last few 
years. In 1945—the year of victory—s58 per cent. of those polled 
pronounced themselves favourably disposed towards America ; a year 
later this figure had dropped to 22 per cent. and general opinion 
seems to be that it would today be lower still. The article also 
quotes persons and newspapers: Mr. R. H. S. Crossman declaring 
that “freedom cannot survive in a world of American free enterprise 
or Russian Communism ” and Mr. A. J. P. Taylor denouncing “ the 
present imperialist course” of the United States. Mention is made 
of what is described as the common Leftist view in Britain that 
“American capitalism and free enterprise is the world’s greatest 
enemy of social democracy” and that “ American capitalism is out 
to hamper, if not destroy, British Socialism.” The article also 
quotes The Times: 

“It is the Americans who are today helping to perpetuate the 
great European rift, so fatal to Britain, by their support of purely 
reactionary anti-Soviet elements.” 

At a somewhat earlier date the American Press had given wide 
publicity to certain pronouncements of Mr. Harold Laski, notably 
to that in which he said the business man was the enemy of peaceful 
civilisation, that “ free enterprise and the market economy mean war ; 
Socialism and the planned economy mean peace. There is no middle 
way.” 

A curious transposition of roles has taken place in Anglo- 
American relations. Heretofore the bulk of suspicion and enmity 
in those relations has come probably more from the American than 
the British side. Until yesterday it was quite safe to challenge an 
American to find anywhere, as a current feature in the British Press 
public comment, anything in the way of anti-Americanism to 
correspond to the savage abuse of Britain to be found almost daily 
in, say, the Chicago Tribune, in certain organs of the extreme Left 
or in a large number of books turned out each year in America. 
It would seem—especially if we listen to the critics of Mr. Bevin— 
that one can no longer throw down that challenge with any safety. 
Even American prosperity has become, particularly in Leftist quarters 
in Britain, a cause of profound grievance. 

Obvious questions arise. What would have been the fate of Britain 
—to say nothing of Europe and Western civilisation—if the industrial 
technique of America had not given her an output which has exceeded 
vastly that of any other country in the world? What would have been 
the chance of Britain’s survival—of her successful defence, that is, 
against Hitler—if there had been no Lend-Lease (a poor nation could 
not have afforded it) and, later, none of that stupendous Niagara of 
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American material poured out to the Allies all over the world? And 
what would have been the already appalling condition of the Post- 
war world if the resources of that American capitalism which excites 
such vocal wrath in Mr. Bevin’s critics—parliamentary and other— 
had not been available for relief and rehabilitation? Do those jn 
Britain who indict free enterprise so ferociously altogether Over- 
look the fact that for many years Britain’s very life will depend 
upon the productiveness of capitalist countries—the United States 
Canada, Argentina, Brazil, other South American countries, South 
Africa, Egypt, other African territories? None of these countries js 
Socialist. “Export or die” means that we must export mainly to 
and co-operate economically with, capitalist countries. (If our trade 
is to be limited to, say, Russia we shall export extremely little.) 
If it be true that “free enterprise and the market economy mean 
war” then the hopes of peace are slim; for most of the world’s 
economy will be mainly “free enterprise” or that “middle way” 
which we are assured by our Leftists is just as bad, for a very long 
time to come. 

The defects of the American economy are doubtless manifest and 
manifold. But when the list has been exhausted there remain 
certain simple and portentous facts of expedience which we tend 
to overlook. Nowhere in the world or in history has the common 
man of Mr. Wallace’s oratory attained so high a standard of living 
as under that much abused economy. The United States is the 
only country in the world able to give peace-time help on the scale 
we know; and to do it after having provided war material on a 
scale so vast that without it Britain (not to mention other. Allies) 
would assuredly have gone down. These things were achieved a 
year or two after the great American depression which is re- 
peatedly quoted as proof of breakdown of the capitalist system— 
4 breakdown prophesied now for something over a century. Although 
it is a century since the Communist Manifesto called upon the 
workers of the world to unite in overthrowing that system, they 
have not united to do that, but millions of those workers did find 
refuge in the United States which, under its decaying capitalism, has 
become the most productive, the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world. 

Obviously there are vital forces revealed in the history—including 
the economic history—of the United States, which it behoves us 
to take into account if at this juncture we are to be guided by ex- 
perience at all. Merely to dismiss the methods by which the American 
results have been achieved as a system of exploitation and oppression 
on the point of collapse, or destruction by a downtrodden proletariat 
—to dismiss it in other words with the rhetoric of the Communist 
Manifesto—is to be guilty of silly disregard of fact, experience, plain 
truth. 

We take it for granted, as a matter of course, something that does 
not need any particular explanation, that America today, with six 
per cent. of the world’s population, should be in a position to help 
a great part of the remaining ninety-four per cent. We talk vaguely 
of the vast natural resources and large population of the United 
States. Yet her population is much smaller than that of Europe, 
or China, or India, or Russia; and she is helping, or has helped, 
all of them. Latin America has a population which now approaches 
that of the United States, and has greater resources. (Brazil alone 
is larger than-the whole of the United States.) Yet the twenty Latin 
American republics all put together could not possibly have pro- 
vided the war-time allies and the post-war world with the economic 
help which the one republic of the North has done. 

No explanation of the economic result will hold water which does 
not take into account certain political facts, particularly the political 
fact of that “imperialism” for which Britain was until yesterday 
so fiercely indicted by Americans of nearly all parties, and for which 
America is today indicted by so many of the Left in both the United 
States and Britain. The United States is, of course, the outcome of 
that British imperialism which began with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. (If Spain had not then been defeated, she would certainly 
have forbidden the creation of an heretical New England on the 
eastern seaboard of that hemisphere to which she was laying—under 
what she regarded as divine sanction—exclusive claim.) The growth 
of the early Atlantic coast settlements into a country which stretched 
to the Pacific would not have been possible but for that British 
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power which was able to resist, first the pressure of Spain, later 
of France (in Canada, in the Ohio country, in Louisiana). The 
Revolution did not end American use of British power as an instru- 
ment of United States expansion: it was British “ imperialist” 
power which Jefferson, the radical democrat, invoked to keep 
Napoleon out of New Orleans and make the Louisiana purchase 
possible ; which Monroe used to make his doctrine possible, and 
which twice in the present century, in two world wars, has served 
the purpose of American defence. It is as certain as anything can 
be about war that if there had been no British Empire in 1940—no 
Gibraltar, no Malta, no troops in Egypt to resist Rommel and defend 
the Suez Canal—Hitler would have won throughout the non- 
American world and presented the United States with appalling 
defensive problems. (America could not have brought her great 
power to bear upon her enemies in Europe and Asia but for bases 
which practically all happen to be within the British Empire.) 
Empires are a very imperfect form of political organisation. They 
are sometimes the only available alternative to something worse. The 
assumption underlying so much Leftist anti-imperialism seems to be 
that the mere fact of the liquidation of empires will of itself promote 
peace. Experience is all to the contrary. The break-up of the Roman 
Empire, for instance, was not followed’ by peace. It was followed 
by the Dark Ages. The chances of world-organisation are not likely 
to be increased by the simple dissolution of existing international 
organisations, like that of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
The best chance for a stable and workable world order lies in such 
transformation of existing organisations as will fit them into the larger 
international plan. 


REGENT’S PARK 


By JOHN SUMMERSON 


HE report of the committee on the Regent’s Park Terraces has 
been published, and the Government has pronounced itself in 
sympathy with the committee’s main contention—that “the Nash 
Terraces are of national interest and importance and that, subject 
to certain reservations, they should be preserved.” Unless such 
“reservations” whittle the broad decision down to something far 
less than its face value, we of this generation may live to enjoy 
a second blooming of metropolitan improvements and to enjoy it, 
moreover, with the confidence that our sons and grandsons may 
enjoy it too. Regent’s Park is unquestionably one of our great 
monuments, though it is impossible—and has never been possible— 
to see it as an organic whole, because the elements which were to 
make it such were eliminated while the terraces were yet being built. 
To understand the greatness of the park as an artistic conception 
one must complete it in imagination ; one must know the answers to 
the riddles which the existing plan and elevations propound—the 
riddle, for example, of Cumberland Terrace. Everyone who sees 
that giant panorama for the first time:must wonder why this par- 
ticular terrace should have been endowed above all others with 
architectural pomp. Why, in this solitary case, should there be 
seven porticos, as well as two triumphal arches and a whole mass of 
allegorical sculpture ; and why should such dramatic emphasis be 
here gathered to the centre of the composition? There is an 
answer, and an instructive one. Cumberland Terrace stands pre- 
cisely opposite the site where, both as Regent and King, George IV 
intended to build his guinguette—his London pleasuce-dome. The 
main axis of the guinguette, prolonged, would have passed through 
the centre of the terrace. When the King emerged from his drawing- 
room and looked across the tiny formal lake in front of the windows, 
he would have been greeted by this acchitectural salute, deep-etched 
by the afternoon sun, the centre portico framing in its pediment a 
tableau of Britannia attended by the arts and manufactures of the 
world. Without the guinguette, Cumberland Terrace seems arbitrary 
and even absurd, blaring its fanfare over an unresponsive, un- 
modulated park. 

And the absent guinguette provides the answer to much else. 
Indeed, it is the prince, without whom the park, which should have 
been a city, is scarcely even a hamlet. The park was intended as a 
city—a garden-city—for the Regent and a representative few of his 
peers and commoners. In Nash’s original plan there were no fewer 
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than fifty villas besides the guinguette ; each villa, with its ample 
garden, was secluded in a grove, But only eight villas were built 

hen the terraces, which should have encircled the whole park, weré 
confined to the south, east and west sides, so that the northward 
view towards Hampstead and Highgate should be preserved. Finally 
there is the mysterious Inner Circle, which seems so inept if it is 
considered merely as an approach-road to a couple of villas—and a 
means of enclosing what used to be the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
gardens. But, here again, the original intention must be known 
Here Nash was to have built a ciecus, larger than the circus at 
Bath, and with houses facing both inwards and outwards. Standing 
on higher ground than the rest of the park, it would have provided 
a broad, serene mass, dominating the park as the round tower 
dominates the wards at Windsor Castle, but on a vastly greater 
scale. 

The park as Nash saw it was a completely integrated composition— 
an ideal epitome of the Regency world. Not only the aristocracy and 
gentry, but the labouring classes had their place in it. Although 
carefully excluded from the park proper by the line of Albany Street, 
their useful, necessary existence was provided for in the streets 
around Munster Square, York Gardens and Cumberland Market. 
This was the marketing quarter of the park, where fresh vegetables 
were to be unloaded every day from the new canal basin. Of 
this complete picture, the park we know today is a mere shadow, 
and the sense of integration can only be captured here and there— 
notably at the corner of Park Square and St. Andrew’s Place, where 
long perspectives of stucco architecture converge ; or from points 
on the lake-side where, as one looks across at the terraces, the illusion 
of deliberate continuity of effect is considerable. But if we are to 
appreciate the essence of Nash’s creation, we must always bear in 
mind the whole which he intended. That, in combination with 
Regent Street and St. James’s Park, constitutes one of the most 
original, realistic and effective works of town-planning ever 
undertaken. 

The architecture of the park terraces is the flesh on the bones—the 
living expression of the plan, dramatising its unity. The terrace 
facades are, in a sense, stage scenery cartoons ; and much of the 
trouble which their preservation is causing arises from the fact that 
Nash himself thought of them rather in this way. He never evinced 
a very geeat interest either in architectural detail or the common- 
places of construction and as he was round about seventy when he 
designed most of the terraces he may be forgiven for a certain 
impatience with what he had always found rather tedious. He made 
very small sketches of the facades, and handed them to his draughts- 
men. The draughtsmen “ worked them out,” and drew half-full-size 
details of all the mouldings. These office drawings were given to the 
speculative builder when the building agreements were signed. The 
builder supervised the erection of the fagades, and followed his own 
routine in the planning and construction of the houses behind them. 
When the houses were more or less complete Nash inspected and 
passed them, and the builder was granted his leases. Sometimes a 
second architect, engaged by the builder, intervened between Nash’s 
design and the final execution ; and one such architect was sufficiently 
impudent to double the size of the official cornice-detail. Nash 
passed the work, merely observing that the details “had come out 
larger than he expected.” The terrace in question was Gloucester 
Terrace, where you can still see the grotesque effect of this deliberate 
misinterpretation. 

But if Nash was culpably negligent in detail, his invention was 
inexhaustible. When he began Regent’s Park the only substantial 
precedents for houses in architectural groups were the works of 
the Woods in Bath, and they had not gor beyond the flat, columnar 
grouping exemplified in Queen Square. Nash conceived the idea of 
breaking a row of houses into several blocks, and disposing the 
masses to give the kind of effect obtained in a great country house, 
with its corps de logis and loosely connected service wings. He did 
this in Cumberland and Chester Terraces; and Decimus Burton, 
under the master’s guidance, did it in Clarence Terrace, which un- 
luckily was so massacred in the execution that the original intention 
is barely recognisable. 

The relations of the terraces to their gardens and mews are often 
pleasantly ingenious. At Cumberland Terrace the carriages dis- 
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appear through triumphal arches into little courts and thence down 
two slopes to the mews at the lower level of Albany Street. At 
Sussex Terrace the houses bend round at either end to embrace 
a completely enclosed garden, and are entered, like those in York 
Terrace, from a service road at the rear. To increase the richness 
of effect, small houses or pairs of houses are sometimes included 
in the terrace lay-outs, contrasting with their long, formal, symmetri- 
cal neighbours. Thus, York Terrace had originally what appeared 
to be a Corinthian villa and a Greek Doric villa as satellites ; actually 
they were pairs of houses, numbered in the terrace. Since the blitz, 
only the Doric pair survive. Another charming satellite is the low 
house with a Doric porch tacked on to the south end of Chester 
Perrace. But the park is full of beauties which still remain largely 
unsuspected and unexplored. There is “The Holme,” built by 
young Decimus Burton for his father, the great builder ; its Corin- 
standing over the water, looks like a plate out of a 
contemporary book of lithographed designs. There is James 
Morgan’s sturdy Macclesfield Bridge, with its iron columns. There 
is the strange hexagon lodge at Hanover Gate. And there are the 
Park Villages, where, in his very last years, Nash amused himself 
with the toy landscape-architecture which had always exerted a 


thian portico, 


special appeal to his many-sided mind. 
Regent’s Park is one of the few parks of central London where 
classical architecture may be seen and enjoyed to the full, where 
row streets and the press of traffic offer no obstacles and where 
One passes from building to building with a sustained sense of 
architectural entertainment. That the architecture is inaccurate and 
slapdash does not very much matter, so long as it is taken at its 


himselt 


proper value and so long as the observer does not deceive 


into seeing “ exquisite Regency detail” in what is neither exquisite 
nor, strictly speaking, Regency. 
is far more than the sum of its architectural components, and a 


full appreciation of the terraces depends to a great extent on one’s 
} +} 


But, rightly considered, the park 


ability to relate them to the whole design, that vast garden-city 
which was Nash’s original conception. The ghost of a guinguette 
must linger opposite Cumberland Terrace ; the Inner Circle must 
constitute, in fancy, the “trace” of the great Circus ; and the wide 
open spaces of park-land must suggest sites for villas whose porticos 


d verandahs peep out from previously planted groves. 


KING CHARLES’S RETURN 


By B. IFOR EVANS 

VHNHE Exhibition of the King’s Pictures made me realise that 
r Charles I was the greatest collector in English history. It was 
a fact not mentioned in the text-books. Not only had he bought 
widely and with discrimination, but he was a genuine patron of 
artists, of Rubens and Van Dyck and many others Had he not 
built a special landing-stage by Van Dyck’s house at Blackfriars, 
so that his own frequent visits might be rendered more simple? 
Then, with the Commonwealth, the whole of this, the greatest collec- 

made in the days of Christendom, was dispersed and in part 
destroyed. Most of the gold and silver plate was melted down and 
used in the Mint. 
were sold by auction and went mostly to the royal and princely 
houses on the Continent. What m 


of King Charles’s pictures had still remained in the capital, 


Cromwell kept a few of the pictures, and the rest 


ght this London have been today 


fe rculation through the cities of Great Britain! 
Then I recalled that there was at least one gracious memorial 
of King Chark n London. This was the statue of him in Trafalgar 
Square looking down at Whitehall 
or nd m he rides, 
Hard by his own Whitehall ; 
Only the night wind glides ; 


rebels brawl. 

Gon 100, h Court ; and yet 

The stars h ourtuers are: 

Stars in their courses set, 

And evcry wandering star. 

rles was one of the most beautiful 
of the king was held by a slim 


pedestal of Portland stone, very handsomely proportioned, with the 
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royal arms carved at each end. It had always seemed to me g 
miniature of the Cenotaph. The king himself sat in armour on his 
horse, holding himself proudly erect, with, in his right hand a 
baton, resting on his thigh. His face was stronger and far more 
full of vigour than it appeared in the famous triple portrait by 
Van Dyck. . 

It had survived a great deal, this noble brass statue since Hubert 
Le Sueur had made it on the commission of the Earl of Portland in 
1633. It is sobering to realise that the whole construction of the 
statue in the seventeenth century was completed for only £600, while 
when the Office of Works had the monument covered with sandbags 
in the war of 1914-18 the cost was nearly £400. Charles’s statue 
had in one way or another survived all the accidents of the centuries, 
After the Civil War it fell into the hands of the Commonwealth 
men, who, so the story goes, disposed of it to John Rivet, a brazier 
who lived at the Dial near Holborn Conduit, with the most impera- 
tive orders that it should be broken up. Rivet seems to have been 
a man of parts, either a loyalist or an artist, or perhaps only a good 
business man. He was determined not to destroy this thing of 
loveliness that had come into his possession. 
guile. The legend is that he hid the statue in the vaults of the 
Church of St. Paul’s at Covent Garden, and then to satisfy the 
Commonwealth men he made trinkets of brass and sold them, saying 
that he had fashioned them from King Charles and his horse. Both 
royalists and regicides bought his wares, either for motives of pious 
memory or of impious hatred. With the Restoration, so at least 
one old chronicler writes, John Rivet produced the. statue from his 


So he resorted to 


vaults and presented it to Charles II 

So I went to Trafalgar Square to see this beautiful statue once 
gain. The pedestal was there, but nothing on it. Still in this 
spring of 1947 the authorities who had put the monarch into safe 
keeping for the war had been unable to find the time and labour to 
put him back again. Of course I know that the authorities have 
many things to think about, but they had found time, I noticed, 
to reinstate George III with his silly little pigtail, close-by in Cock- 
spur Street. Why, I wondered, not leave George III in his hiding- 
place, perhaps for ever, and instead bring back one of the most 
beautiful statues in London? Do the citizens of London no longer 
cherish their city that they tolerate this bureaucratic inertia? 
It was only after I had written thus far that I read the statement of 
the Minister of Works last Monday that King Charles has been 
repaired and will soon be on his pedestal again. Laus Deo. 


BACKGROUNDS : II. INDIA 


By H. G. RAWLINSON 


T has been the custom in Indian political circles, and to some 
extent among Britons and Americans, to describe the history of 
British rule in India as a contest between a hidebound democracy and 
a people struggling to be free. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Lord Hastings, the Governor-General who overthrew the 
Mahrattas, said in 1818, “ A time, not very remote, will arrive, when 
England, on sound principles of policy, will wish to relinquish the 
domination she has gradually and unintentionally assumed over this 
country, from which at present she cannot recede. In that hour 
it will be her proudest boast that she has used her sovereignty 
towards enlightening her subjects, so as to enable the native com- 
munities to walk alone in the paths of justice.” Similarly, Sir Thomas 
Munro described our aim as “ so far to improve the character of our 
native subjects as to enable them to govern and protect themselves.” 
But this does not necessarily imply the form of parliamentary govern- 
ment practised in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Up to 1909 the Government of India may be described as 4 
benevolent autocracy. The legislative councils were purely advisory 
bodies ; they could influence bur not alter the administration. The 
Viceroy’s Executive Council met once a week behind closed doors, 
and no Indian was admitted to its deliberations. In 1909 John 
Morley, the Secretary of State for India, brought in a Bill for greatly 
enlarging the legislatures, and the elective principle was introduced 
An Indian member was appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
But Morley, good Liberal as he was, had no illusions about the danget 
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of wighdrawing British control. “There is, I know,” he told the 
House of Commons, “a school of thought who say that we might 
wisely walk out of India, and that Indians could manage their affairs 
better than We can. Anyone who pictures to himself the anarchy, 
the bloody chaos which would follow from any such deplorable 
step, might shrink from that sinister decision.” Meanwhile, the 
nationalist movement, the inevitable consequence of the introduction 
of western education by Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck in 1835, 
had made considerable headway, and there was a demand for con- 
stitutional government on colonial lines. The chief obstacle to this 
appeared to have been removed by the Lucknow Pact of 1916, 
when the Indian National Congress accepted the demand of the 
Moslem League for the recognition of separate electorates. 

In 1917 the British Government announced the aim of British 
policy to be “the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire,” and two years 
later the first steps were taken to bring this about. A great advance 
was made in provincial autonomy ; by the system known as dyarchy 
certain portfolios were transferred to Ministers responsible to the 
Legislatures, while vital subjects such as law and order were reserved 
to the Governor in Council. At the centre, the Executive remained 
responsible to Parliament through the Secretary of State. India 
became a member of the League of Nations and of the Imperial 
Conference. The constitution of 1919, however, still failed to satisfy 
nationalist aspirations, and the whole situation was re-examined by 
the Simon Commission in 1927. As Indians demanded a voice in 
framing their constitution, a series of round-table conferences were 
held in London in 1930, 1931 and 1932. The results of their 
deliberations were embodied in the Act of 1935: which made far- 
reaching changes. Full provincial autonomy was established. A 
federal government which was to include not only representatives 
of British India but of the States was to be set up. Dyarchy, 
abolished in the provinces, was to be introduced in a modified form 
at the Centre. The majority of the portfolios were to be held by 
Ministers responsible to the Legislature, but the Viceroy was +%o 
retain control of Defence and Foreign Affairs. 

Fissiparous tendencies, however, remained strong. The Moslems 
hesitated to participate in a Centre where they would be in a 
minority to the Hindus ; the Congress Party refused to take part in 
a Government where the casting vote was in the hands of the “ palace 
nominees ” of the Princes, and the Princes were unwilling to sacrifice 
their sovereign powers. The consequence was that, when the war 
broke out in 1939, the declaration of hostilities was not made subject 
to the prior assent of the Legislature, and the Indian National Con- 
gress, which had obtained majorities in seven out of the eleven prov- 
inces in the elections of 1937, withdrew their Ministries by way of 
protest. Lord Linlithgow was untiring in his eflorts to bring the 
parties together, but in vain. The Indian National Congress Party 
declared that they would be satisfied with nothing short of complete 
independence ; Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the Moslem League, deman- 


‘ded Pakistan, or autonomous States in the areas in which the Moslems 


were in a majority. In March, 1942, when the prospects of a Japanese 
invasion of India seemed imminent, the British Government sent Sir 
Stafford Cripps to India with the offer of a Constituent Assembly 
after the war to draw up a constitution within or without the British 
Commonwealth ; but this was rejected by the Congress which 
demanded the immediate replacement of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council by a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature. When this was 
declared to be impossible in war-time, the Congress leaders 
threatened “ open rebellion ” and were interned for the period of the 
war, 

Lord Wavell, who succeeded Lord Linlithgow in 1944, failed 
to form a Cabinet, as Mr. Jinnah refused to submit a list of names 
unless all Moslem Cabinet Ministers were members of the Moslem 
League, which would effectively shut out Congress Moslems. This 
was at once objected to by Congress. In March, 1946, the British 
Government sent to India a mission of three Cabinet Ministers 
This Cabinet Mission, having failed -o bring about an agree- 
ment, produced on May 16th a plan of its own. A Constituent 
Assembly was to be elected by the provincial Legislatures, each 
Province being allotted a total‘number of seats proportionate to its 
Populations, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, and in the 
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meantime the work of the Central Government was to be carried 
on by a Cabinet chosen by the Viceroy from representatives of the 
major political parties. The most important feature of the scheme 
was a provision that provinces should be free to form groups with 
executives and legislatures. 

The plan having been accepted (with reservations) by both 
parties, the Cabinet Mission departed on June 29th. Meanwhile, 
the elections for the Constituent Assembly were heid, and resulted 
in an overwhelming majority for the Congress Party, which won 
205 seats out of the 296 allotted to British India, and the Moslem 
League 73. The Viceroy made the best of an awkward situation 
when he asked Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as representing the strongest 
political party in the country, to form an interim government, it 
being understood that an equal number of seats would be reserved 
for the Moslem League. This led to fierce resentment on the part 
of the Moslems, and a Direct Action Day was declared for August 
16th, which resulted in bitter fighting, especially in Calcutta, where 
3,500 deaths were reported. Eventually, the League decided to come 
into the interim government, but a fresh dispute arose over the 
interpretation of the plan for grouping the provinces put forward 
by the Cabinet Mission. The Moslem League insisted that the 
decision to form a group should be made by the group as a whole ; 
the Congress supported the claim of each individual province to 
decide its own fate. This was particularly important in the case 
of the north-eastern area, consisting of Bengal and Assam, as Assam 
is a predominantly non-Moslem province, and Calcutta, the capital 
of Bengal, is overwhelmingly a Hindu city. Further complications 
arose over the position of the Sikhs in the Punjab, and the attitude 
of the North-West Frontier Province. Eventually the Moslems 
refused to participate in the long-term scheme at all, and the Con- 
stituent Assembly met without representatives of the League or 
the States. Meanwhile, a bitter contest, almost amounting to civil 
war, is being waged in the North-West between supporters of the 
Moslem League and the Hindus, Sikhs and other minorities. 

A mass transfer of population, such as effected in Europe, is out 
of the question in India. The only solution lies in the redrawing of 
provincial boundaries. The Punjab must be divided so as to give 
autonomy to districts where Hindus and Sikhs predominate, and 
the partition of Bengal must be revised—a need recognised in a 
recent speech by Jawaharlal Nehru. But these decisions can only 
be taken by Indians themselves, and the determination to fix a date 
for the British withdrawal will probably in the end have a salutary 
effect. It is doubtful whether any alien Power can effect the sweeping 
changes necessary to bring about the rehabilitation of Indian rural 
economy—the abolition of illiteracy and indebtedness and the 
fragmentation of land on the one hand, and the break-up of 
the great landed estates in the zemindari provinces on the other. 
But at least we can claim that the foundations have been well and 
truly laid. The greatest irrigation system in the world, 60,000 miles 
of metalled roads, 40,000 miles of railways and upwards of 250,000 
schools with some 12,000,000 scholars are not an unworthy accom- 
plishment during less than two centuries. During the period of 
transition India cannot stand alone ; she must range herself on the 
side of some Great Power. Ties of long association and a common 
culture point to England. 


SEASCAPE 


AN old man and his dog half-blind 
Watch the sea’s ebb. They seem one mind 
And body in single mood resigned. 
So the drained rock accepts the sea 
As going, and the night to be, 
Hovering on twilight’s vacancy, 
As phases of unchanging change*® 
In what is constant. Strange, more strange 
The children’s cries, the colour-range 
Deepens and lessens ; while sculptural 
These deaf-mutes, man and animal, 
Brood on and on, till eyelids fall 
And outer dark and inner blend 
Long-loving master, long-loving friend 
In one oblivion of their end. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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tion, delivered last week an address upon “Classics and the 
Social Revolution of our Time.” Lord Greene foresaw that for 
many years to come the main energies of this country must be 
directed to the recapture of a material standard of life ; there would 
be few of the younger generation, therefore, who would have the 
leisure to acquire “ the inestimable benefit of a full classical educa- 
tion.” This was a lamentable reflection, since it was from the 
balanced education which the humanities provided that had grown 
“the fresh flower of British culture.” It was not merely, Lord 
Greene contended, that a knowledge of the humanities gave us 
beauty and delight ; it was that ignorance of the humanities had a 
cramping effect upon the human intelligence. “It would be deplor- 
able,” said Lord Greene, “ if the ever-increasing army of boys and 
girls were sent out into life without a knowledge of what the 
humanities could give them. It would not be too much to expect 
that they should start life with the possibility of distinguishing a 
good book from a worthless one, and slovenly thinking from 
accuracy and precision, with some power to detect superfluity when 
they saw it and at least the habit of appreciating things of beauty.” 
Education in the humanities, Lord Greene rightly said, does not 
end when school and university are left behind. The process con- 
tinues throughout life. But how, in a material world, are we to 
induce people to spend time and trouble on studies which can 
serve no material purpose? Lord Greene makes the original sug- 
gestion that if the classics are to survive they must conclude an 
offensive and defensive alliance with science. The scientist and 
the humanist, he said, had too long scowled one upon the other. 
They must now make friends. A race that thought only about 
science would “ become as soulless and mechanical as the formulas 
that it invented and the engines it created”: a race which knew 
and cared for nothing but the humanities would “end its life in 
dreams or in .some cloister of the mind.” ‘That, more or less, is 
what Lord Greene is reported to have said ; and since he is a good 
and wise man, we should pay attention to his remarks. 


T HE Master of the Rolls, as President of the Classical Associa- 


* . * * 


The arguments for and against Latin and Greek are apt to become 
nfected with personal or subjective passions. The scholar, having 
devoted much of his life to acquiring a quite useless amount of 
learning, becomes enraged with those who deride, or deny the value 
of, the precious treasure which he has amassed with so much pains. 
The man or woman who has missed the opportunity of learning the 
classics will only rarely admit the merits of what he has lost. And 
the man who, in his boyhood, was too stupid or too lazy to progress 
beyond the grammatical rudiments of Greek and Latin, is apt to 
transfer to those dead languages the bitterness of what should be 
his self-reproach. I am not impressed by those who contend that 
if when at schoo] they had devoted as many hours to the study of 
Russian as they did to that of Greek and Latin they would now 
be able to converse rapidly with the members of the Politbiiro. 
One knows very wefl that the boy who never advanced beyond 
Cornelius Nepos would not in faét have made much progress with 
Pushkin. These prejudices and affections do in fact blur the con- 
troversy: it is only rarely that a great scholar, such as Sir Richard 
Livingstone, can write a dispassionate defence of classical education. 
Most people get cross before they even begin to argue. Nor am I 
ever certain that it is fair to identify “the humanities” with a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin; an orientalist can surely claim 
that he also has studied the more human letters. And what bitter- 
ness is introduced into the argument by the intrusion of class sensi- 
tiveness and by the assumption that an acquaintance with Greek and 
Roman literature is in some manner a badge and assurance of 
aristocracy ! 

a * * * 

We are assured by some educationalists thar the value of a classi- 
cal training is that it creates nimble and precise habits of thought. 
It is said by those who hold this view that the intricacy of the two 
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dead languages, the actual complexity of their grammar syntax, 
vocabulary and prosody, imposes upon the young mind habits of 
discipline and accuracy such as no other form of education cap 
impose. I do not believe that argument. An equal effort of applica. 
tion, an equal discipine in precision, is provided by the study of 
Arabic, Chinese or Russian. It is argued also that, as our whole 
civilisation derives from that of Greece and Rome, one cannot claim 
to be a civilised man unless one has access to the thoughts of the 
ancient philosophers and poets. Here again is an argument which 
seems to me fallacious. If it is merely for information that one is 
seeking, then one can derive that information equally well from any 
adequate translation of Thucydides or Plato. I have heard it con- 
tended also that no writer can hope to achieve the perfection of 
style unless he has been steeped in the great masters of a forgotten 
literature. Such an argument is absurd. It may be true that Milton, 
Shelley, Walter Pater and Landor had a profound humanistic 
culture ; but Shakespeare had small Latin and less Greek, Mr. Shaw 
is not erudite in the classics, and H. G. Wells knew no dead 
languages at all. What modern writer could honestly contend that 
his style has been influenced by Tacitus or Petronius? I am not 
conscious that my own style, poor little thing, has been in any way 
moulded by the hours which I have devoted to Greek and Latin; 
if it has any shape at all it has been shaped by the books I read when 
young, by Henty, Merriman and, above all, the French. No man 
could admire Homer more than I do; but it is not Homer who 
affects my sentences ; it is Barrés and Anatole France. 


* i * * 


I am not a classical scholar: it would be pretentious even to assert 
that I “have kept up my Greek and Latin”; yet not a day passes 
in which I do not read some Greek or Latin for at least half an hour. 
I retain enough of my former aptitudes to be able, when I read my 
crib, to refer to the original and to appreciate the actual words used. 
If asked for what purpose I indulge in this pastime, I reply, “ For 
no purpose at all.” If asked what I get out of it, I reply, “ Pleasuce.” 
What is the nature of that pleasure? I am conscious of course of 
an element of satisfied vanity. It is not, I trust, an ostentatious form 
of vanity ; it is a quite private form. It pleases me to feel that all 
those years which I spent studying the dead languages at school 
and at the university have not been wasted, that they pay to me in 
my later years a rich dividend of interest and delight. But there is 
much more to it than cultural vanity. It is not possible, for instance, 
to enjoy Homer unless one can catch the torrent rush of his music 
and the sparkle of his lovely words. A photograph, even a motion 
picture, of a waterfall is never the same as the thing itself; one 
misses the changes and the roar. It is not possible again to appre- 
ciate the loveliness of the lyrics of Aristophanes, unless one can 
catch the change of tune and mark their contrast with his anapaests. 
I doubt even whether the beauty of Plato’s style can ever be estimated 
from a translation ; one misses the vowel Sounds and the small neat 
particles and the actual charm of the script. And how, in any 
other form, can one thrill to the endless variations of stress im 
the Virgilian hexameter? No, this is no vain pleasure ; it is a wide 
warm world of music; in a crib that music is lost; one cannot 
translate the “ Persicos Odi” without losing the tune. 


* * * * 


I believe that in our social democracy we shall succeed, once the 
present flurry has passed, in raising levels and not in depressing 
levels. It saddens me to feel that the pleasure that I, having hada 
luxury education, still derive from Greek and Latin should not be 
open to all those who like the sounds of words. When Lord Greene 
speaks of the inestimable benefit of a classical education, I know 
what he means. The arguments that classical studies have some 
material purpose, such as Swedish exercises, seem to me fallacious 
arguments. The purpose of a liberal education is that it should 
have no purpose. It provides us, in a world of engines, with an 
area in our minds which has nothing at all to do with things. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Present Laughter.’’ By Noel Coward. (Haymarket.) 


Onr of the odd things about Mr. Coward is the way people take 
him for granted. If he were a horse learncd men would write bcoks 
about his versatility, admiring how the same animal could make the 
running at both Ainiree and Epsom, compete with success at Olympia 
and adorn a ceremonial parade. Mutatis mutandis, this is roughly 
Mr. Coward’s form in the world of entertainment, yet nobody seems 
surpr.sed and comparatively few seem grateful. “ Of course, he can 
do this sort of thing on his head,” said someone in the audience, and 
their tone conveyed the know-not-what of belittkement, as though 
to write, direct and act the leading part in a brilliantly amusing 
comedy was an achievement in some way unworthy and ill-timed ; 
lke an Old Blue making a century in the Parents’ Match at his son’s 
private school. 

It is true that Present Laughter has some of the elements of a 
private joke, but since the joke is a very good one, and not at all 
obscure, does not matter. Garry Essendine is an actor of 
acknowledged eminence and almost nauseating popularity. The 
moths that hover round the bright but somewhat unstable flame of 
his personality are plentiful and strong on the wing. His charm is 
irresistible, and, though its victims mean little enough to Garry, his 
feckless exhibitionism allows few of the moths to escape unsinged. 
In the central episode of the play he lets himself be seduced by the 
predatory wife of his closest friend, a characteristic lapse which, 
characteristically, has no very dire repercussions, for the plot never 
competes seriously with the incidentals of this highly exotic tranche 
de vie. These include a Scandinavian cook addicted to spiritualism, 
a débutante resolute upon that fate which is worse than death and— 
best of all—a young playwright of the avant garde, whose gangling 
interventions give Mr. Robert Eddison the opportunity for a comic 
performance of the very highest order. 

The whole cast, as a matter of fact, act beautifully. Mr. Coward 
leads them at a terrific pace and can seldom have been funnier. Miss 
Moira Lister invests the seductress with just the right equivocal 
glitter, Miss Joyce Carey, as Garry’s wife, dispenses understanding 
and a measure of discipline with tact and skill, and Miss Joan 
Swinstead is particularly good as an astringent and imperturbable 
secretary 

A Major Beamish, whose name sounds cheerful, said in the House 
of Commons this week that the green woodpecker was one of the only 
living things in the British Isles that had retained its sense of humour 
under Socialism. Londoners, who cannot normally seek solace in 
listening to the yafHle’s present laughter, will find Mr. Coward’s a 
more than adequate substitute. 
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CINEMA 


“High Barbaree.’’ “The Gold Rush.’’ (Everyman. 

It is curious that the enormous power of the film as a purveyor of 
realistic impressions should be so frequently devoted to stories 
whose motive and construction are entirely literary and artificial. 
The scope of cinema—its wide range of scene and its ability to 
create new senses of space and time—is surely worthy of original 
ideas. In High Barbaree there are a number of sequences which are 
good examples of what the film and no other medium can achieve. 
Twe small children climb a water-tower, and have to be rescued 
from its summit by an anxious father ; a boy stands-in for a fair- 
ground trick cyclist, and performs a dazzling loop-the-loop act ; 
a flying-boat spectacularly attacks a submarine ; a test-pilot puts a 
new plane through its paces; a small town is hit by a hurricane. 
Here is quite a group of cinematic events. But they are bits and 
pieces. The total effect of the film is of artificiality and unreason. 
This could be forgiven if the director (Jack Conway) had made up 
his mind whether he was creating a whimsical fantasy or a straight- 
forward meledrama. 

For High Barbaree is the mythical island of dreams—the Ultima 
Thule, Hy Brasil, or what you will, which has lain for centuries 
in man’s imagination. In this case it is a dream in the mind of a 
hard-drinking old sailor, is transmitted by him to his young nephew, 


and even marked by a cross on a blank section of a map of the 
Pacific. The young boy grows up dreaming always of this island. 
So. too, does his girl, who has shared all his childhood adventures 


Eventually, by one of those convenient concatenations of circum-, 
stances so dear to script-writers, the girl and rhe uncle, on a hospital 
ship, rescue the lad (Van Johnson, to be precise) from a wrecked 
flying-boat on the very spot marked on the map as High Barbaree. 
And what do you think is the name painted on the flying-boat’s hull? 

As if all this were not enough, the film is unfolded in the form 
of a series of flashbacks, as the hero tells the story of his life to 
his fellow survivor, who eventually dies, ostensibly trom thirst. All 
this is presented to us with the gloss, polish and technical efficiency 
ot which Hellywood is so justifiably proud. Nevertheless, it is 
completely unconvincing because the unreality of the story is not 
counterbalanced by a sincere delineation of the effect of a strong 
mental fantasy on the life of a youth growing to manhood. After 
aH, cinema has often enough shown that its own form of realism 
can extend far beyond the physical trappings of the contemporary 
scene, and if High Barbaree had been planned for such a specific 
purpose, instead ef around several conflicting and mutually destruc- 
tive ideas, it might have been a much more enjoyable and valuable 
film. In addition to Van Johnson, High Barbaree provides a very 
good performance by June Allyson as the heroine, some regrettable 
over-acting by Thomas Mitchell (who should know better), and an 
exceptionally attractive delineation of the hero’s boyhood by Claude 
Jarman Junior. 

* . * * 


A revival of The Gold Rush is always welcome. Undoubtedly 
this is Chaplin’s finest film. The balance of comedy and pathos is 
more exact here than in any other of his productions, and, such is 
the magic of his supremely individual art, it is a film which can 
be seen again and again with renewed if not increased enjoyment. 
This is due not only to the overall conception of the piece, but to 
the sensitivity of Chaplin as film-director as well as film actor, 
To the famous sequence in which he prepares a feast for his beloved, 
and waits for many hours with waning hope, only to be visited at 
the end by 2 donkey, it is, I think, permissible to apply the word 
“perfection.” In The Gold Rush, more than in anything else he 
has done, Chaplin proves the truth of Gilbert Seldes’ remark that 
“ destined by his genius to be the one universal man of modern 


he iS il 
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times.” 

MUSIC 
Rosenkavalier has always had a cachet of its own, and apparently 
attracts an audience which better and worse operas leave cold. It 
would be interesting to know the reason, which I suspect would be 
found to have very little to do with the music. Certainly no.modern 
réle was such a perfect incarnation as Richard Mayr’s Ochs, and 
memories of him and Lotte Lehmann certainly accounted for a pro- 
portion of Tuesday’s audience at Covent Garden. Strauss himself 
wrote most of Ochs’s music so that the words should be largely unin- 
telligible—a mere flow of scabrous garrulity cichly helped out with 
gesture and mimicked in the orchestra. David Franklin accepted this, 
but his repertory of gesture, his power of innuendo—in fact his quality 
as an actor pure and simple—was too thin and stereotyped to give 
anv idea of the fruity corruption of Ochs. That he was tall and thin 
inevitably tells against him to those who remember Mayr, and he is 
certainly far too young-looking ; but these difficulties are not insuper- 
able in themselves, and a more accomplished actor could get over 
them. Doris Doree seemed to me very badly dressed for the 
Marschallin—like a servant in Act 1 and Mme. Dubarry in a musical 
comedy in Act 3—but her voice was pleasant and she had a real 
feeling for the pathos of her pact. Like all the singers she was 
defeated by the sheer noise of Strauss’s orchestra on a good many 
occasions. 

Octavian is a thankless part, like all travesti rdles, but Victoria 
Sladen made a very good thing of it. She was at her best in Act 2, 
where the voice of Sophie (Virginia MacWatters) blended more 
happily with hers than Doris Doree’s had done in Act 1. As in 
Manon, Virginia MacWatters seemed to me too sophisticated in 
manner as well as in appearance, but she sang her part beautifully 
and was the only wholly successful piece of casting from a musical 
point of view. Rosenkavalier is really a tour Ge force, a period piece, 
an elegant reconstruction of late eighteenth-century corruption for 
a sophisticated audience, and, like all works whose attraction lies 
fundamentally elsewhere than in the music, it needs superlative per- 
formance. Covent Garden have made a bold shot at it. Robin 











Ironside’s sets were too discreetly exquisite and hardly bold enough 
for the stage, though Act 2 gave an admirable impression of space 
and provided an excellent background for the ceremony of the pre- 
sentation of the rose. 

oe * . * 


With Victor de Sabata performing all the Beethoven symphonies 


and the Busch Quartet all the Beethoven quartets, it is tempting to 


try once again to take Beethoven out of his frame, or off his pedestal, 
and see his music objectively. With no other musician of the first 
rank, except perhaps Wagner, is this so difficult ; for almost all of 
us were brought up to accept Beethoven unquestioningly as “the 
greatest musician who ever lived” and have spent the rest of our 
lives verifying or reacting violently against this. I will try my hand 
at it next week. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Work by the American painter Ben Shahn may be seen in an Arts 
Council exhibition at the Mayor Gallery. It stretches over a period 
of about fifteer. years, during which time Mr. Shahn has clearly 
increased his technical control and the sophistication of his outlook 
to a considerable degree, and it now reveals most of the character- 
istics of contemporary American painting. That is to say—to name 
but three—it reflects the American scene ; shadows are formed by 
lowering the tonality of the local colour; and a slight tinge of 
Surrealism’s emotional intensity is used to lift what would otherwise 
be unexceptional work on to a more interesting plane. The careful 
scaling down of figures—-a trick learnt from Dali—and the converse 
close-up are combined ‘n the best of the recent pictures with a 
nice sense of placing and design, colour that is sometimes excellent, 
and a pleasant, decorative handling of the material. Mr. Shahn is 
no colossus, but he might be a great deal worse. 

Another Arts Council exhibition which I feel bound to mention 
is that of paintings from the Burrell Collection, which will be shown 
in about twelve different places in Scotland. Mostly French and 
British, these pictures include some really splendid works. from 
Nicholas Hillvyard’s Lord Burghley to Cézanne’s La Maison de Zola 
a@ Medan, and will well repay a visit. 


* ” . * 


Mr. Raymond Coxon, whose paintings are being shown at the 
Leicester Galleries, is a romantic post-Impressionist who likes the 
dark cavity and. mysteriows recessions to be seen in woods through 
a grill of foreground leaves, the rich corruscations of grand and 
rolling landscape, and the hidden pool. A certain timidity and a 
sometimes complete absence of construction render many of his oils 
and water-colours formless, but his less summary work is full of 
feeling. In particular his bathers in secret, twilight places—feature- 
less figures of a glimmering innocence—are touching and individual. 
At the same galleries is work by Mr. Derek Hill, who has inherited 
Sickert’s part of the Impressionist estate, and, seems likely to hand 
it on intact. His portrait of Mrs. Mangan is one of the best of these 
sincere, sensitive and often unremarkable paintings. 

M. H. MipDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


LISTENING to Deirdre of the Sorrows last week, I found myself 
comparing it with Louis MacNiece’s recently broadcast versions of 
Icelandic sagas. Both deal with age-old, elemental folk-tales, with 
few psychological subtleties about them ; but Deirdre seemed to me 
a great deal more satisfying, and the reason is, I think, that Synge 
succeeded better in infusing poetry into his material. Most of 
Synge’s work depends for its appeal mainly on the magic of “the 
best words in the best order,” and in Deirdre, his last and fines 
achievement, he carried this tendency to a triumphant culmination, 
The language is all, the action nothing. Thus it is that Deirdre js 
ready-made for broadcasting. Last week’s performance was beauti- 
fully and movingly done. John Iliff, the producer, had at his disposal 
an excellent cast, of whom Siobhan McKenna as Deirdre, Allan 
McClelland as Naisi, Maureen Delaney as Lavarcham and J. Adrian 
Byrne as Conchubor were especially notable. 
* * * * 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to derive a huge enjoy- 
ment from his Budget broadcast. He brought to it a vigour and a 
gusto that were amazing when one remembered that only an hour 
or two previously he had completed a three-hours speech in the 
House of Commons. He may or may not have come to the micro- 
phone with a song in his heart; he certainly had a large and ex- 
ceedingly nasty pill concealed in his palm. But Dr. Dalton has a 
delightfully disarming bedside—or, rather, fireside—manner. No 
one can administer a nauseous medicine with greater unction. He 
made it all sound as though he were taking us into his confidence. 
Indeed, I have a feeling that he may have overdone it, arousing 
dark suspicions that he might be only a confidence-trickster after all, 

e * * * . 


Dr. Dalton made a shrewd move when he changéd the time of 
his broadcast to avoid competing with Stewart MacPherson’s com- 
mentary on the Baksi-Woodcock fight. Had he kept to the time 
originally fixed, I suspect that his audience would have been meagre, 
I am no boxing fan, but MacPherson’s eloquence and the stirring 
events he was describing made me miss most of James Agate’s talk 
on The Art of Living. As Lionel Gamlin truly points out in his 
recent book, You’re on the Air, the running commentary is a highly 
specialised and exceedingly difficult branch of the art of radio, 
demanding “ an observant eye, a ready tongue, nimble wits, imagina- 
tion, tact and a sense of proportion ”—a combination of qualities 
rarely found in the same person. On the evidence of this perform- 
ance, Stewart MacPherson seems to me an admirable commentator. 
He skilfully conveyed the atmosphere of the scene and painted a 
vivid picture. At moments of tension nis voice rose and his utter- 
ance accelerated, but*he never shouted and never lapsed into in- 
coherence, as less accomplished commentators sometimes do. 


* * * * 


It has been remarked with some frequency, and with justice, that 
the Third Programme is deficient in humour. I therefore tuned in 
to Personal Points, the revue by David Yates Mason, with lively 
anticipation. There was certainly something fresh and “ different” 
about it, but I cannot feel that it was entirely a success. It was 
perhaps a little too self-consciously Third Programme ; its satire 
rather lacked point and punch ; the presentation somehow failed to 
achieve the speed and polish on which a programme of this kind so 
much depends. The best features, I thought, were the Unesco 
Choral Odie, which had some really witty lines, and Dennis Arundel’s 
delicious study of a supercilious announcer. 


* * * * 


Professor R. A. Fisher’s Third Programme talk, A Geneticist’s 
Outlook, was a pregnant summary of some of the leading lines of 
thought in modern genetics. It was, of course, the utterance of a 
man who is completely master of his subject, and as such was of 
outstanding interest and authority. It was a lecture rather than a 
talk, delivered in a dry, precise manner, relieved by touches of rather 
donnish humour. I noted one typical example of the somewhat 
dehumanised attitude affected by scientists, which some people find 
repulsive and which drives others to fury ; actually, I suggest, it 1s 
merely characteristic of a delightful naiveté. “In human genetics,” 
said Professor Fisher, “we cannot make use of experimental breed- 
ing ; the generation period is far too long.” There is, it would 
seem, no other reason for this unfortunate limitation of scientific 
practice. L. C. LLoyp. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S BURDEN 


Sirn—In a note on population in The Spectator of April 4th, Janus 
implies that, after “consistent replacement,” a “ steady growth” is 
desirable. It would be interesting to know his reasons for this belief 
and to have some idea of the increase which he envisages. Were I a 
young woman exhorted to produce a large family, I should feel entitled 
to ask: (1) What is considered to be the optimum population of Great 
Britain from an economic standpoint? (2) How many people can this 
jsland carry (when due allowance has been made for the vast acreage 
which appears to be required for airfields, battle practice, etc.) before it 
is covered with garden cities, satellite towns, green belts and holiday 
camps? (3) How will our future policy towards our foreign possessions 
affect our own population, and is this aspect of the question under con- 
sideration? (4) Are my children likely to be pawns in a futile war which, 
won or lost, can only bring evil to them and to their country? 5 
Shall I be free, and am I likely to have the means, to bring up my 
children in accordance with my own and their father’s idea of what 
constitutes a good life, and is there a reasonable chance of their being 
ible to live such a life if they grow up? The last two considerations 
apply, of course, to any family, large or small. 

These are long-term policy considerations. As to a short-term policy, 
to me, with recollections of the much easier days in which I brought 
up my own family, the day-to-day life of many mothers with young 
children seems almost intolerable. The description of those engaged 
in producing and bringing up the next generation as “not gainfully 
employed” is, to my mind, «n indication of a wrong attitude of the 
general community towards this very depressed class. ‘hey get certain 
priorities in food and services, with an immense amount of advice and 
criticism, and a perfunctory pat on the back whenever a special effort 

expected of them. Some of them get 5s. per week per child. What 
they require is an easing of their burden and an adequate estimate of 





their ser 
I do not think it possible for anyone who has not done it continuously 
ver a period of years to gauge the amount of exhaustion, frustration 





ind irritation involved in running a household under present conditions 
to all save those of exceptionally placid temperament. When children, 
who requirement inexhaustible patience in those who care for 

dded, any .girl who accomplishes her task more or less 
satisfactorily is of almost heroic quality. I am well aware ,that the lot 
of the working-class mother has been always very much as I have 
described, but I see no reason why, just her circumstances begin to 
mprove, these evils should spread beyond what are now, in a good 
many cases erroneously, described as the “ under-privileged ” or “ lower 
Te | If the country really values and wishes for the restora- 
tion of life, with a more gracious social life and a more aesthetically 





satisfying background for it, we shall have, in my view, fundamentally 
to alter our attitude towards those women willing to provide it. The 
ist not be the Cinderellas. Abstract questions of population 
human side.—Yours faithfully, Grace USHER 

3 Well Close Terrace, Whitby, Yorks. 





Six,—The National Institute of Houseworkers has been opened with a 
flouris! But its vague hopes of helping the harassed and overworked 
housewife are somewhat dimmed by the findings of the Markham Com 
mittee last year that the problem is insoluble. As things are, those who 
most need help in the house cannot possibly afford it, and only rich 
people or institutions (which can either pass the cost on or recoup them- 


selves from the tax-payer) can today employ full-time service. I suggest, 
Sir, that a little less insistence on new inducements and a little more 
emphasis on existing advantages of such employment might have been 
more helpful all round. It is a long swing of the pendulum from the 
“general slavey ” in her attic to the privileged “ domestic science opera- 
tive” of today, with her “no cooking, no rough,” “heated bedroom 

‘no evening work,” &c. It is true that domestic labour is 
hort supply. But so is comfortable accommodation. One would 
ted these two factors to cancel out. A just and fair allowance 


made for housing, feeding and freedom from rationing 





there is that little matter of income-tax, which is mostly over- 
ckoning £2 a week for her board and lodging under present 
conditions on an “as family” standard, the domestic worker is granted 
£104 plus £130 (equals £234) personal allowance free of income-tax, 
£130 for less favoured mortals. Nor are foreign women 
wed to relieve the situation to any appreciable degree, however glad 
The employe: 





inlike a mere 


hey would be of a home and some of these benefits. 
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must not only pay the fare here (and the return fare if and when required), 
but must also guarantee the minimum wage of £2 a week, “so as not to 
undercut the domestic labour supply here.” One is tempted to enquire, 
“What labour supply?” A gross rather than a net minimum wage 
would surely be fairer. And, were provision made for the employment 
of part-time workers, who would value a home, to live in and be there 
to do certain chores at certain times of the day, it would be an inestimable 
boon to many a housewife, who cannot herself strike for shorter hours 
and more attractive conditions of employment.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. F. D. MERRALLS. 


APRIL 25, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL POLICY 


Sir,—Many will join Dr. Terry Thomas in deploring the loss of any 
real values which -have been developed by the grammar school. The 
cause he mentions—a desire to achieve equality by a process of levelling 
down--is undoubtedly present. But a much more serious cause is the 
failure of the grammar schools themselves to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. These schools take the intellectual cream of the population 
at the age of eleven. For the next five years these students are subjected 
to a limited and narrowing curriculum. Interest in “ humanities” is 
directed into the much narrower chanrels of linguistics and literature ; 
interest in sciences into their more academic and theoretical aspects 
Grammar-school headmasters justify these tendencies by the statement 
that the grammar schools train for professions and clerkships ; in fact, 
there are no grounds for saying that entry into a grammar school implies 
any such vocational choice, nor would any vocational choice made at the 
age of eleven be likely to be sound anyway. If these same tendencies 
are carried beyond the age of sixteen, and there is a constant effort to press 
students into Higher Certificate and university courses, the field of voca- 
tional choice is progressively narrowed. We have created an overplus of 
potential black-coated workers, while in other fields less able people get 
better opportunities. This situation has now developed for thirty years, 
ind the parents who suffered are beginning to resist the same tendency 
in the interests of theic children. 

Nemesis has now overtaken the grammar 
grammar-school teaching is one of these overcr 


schools themselves, for 
wvded professions. One 
would expect the present tendency to reduce the status and earnings of 
grammar-school staffs to cause so many of tl 
of occupation that Local Authorities would be forced to correct it. This 
is what actually happens in U.S.A. Here it does create a shortage of 
teachers of mathematics and sciences—for the more practically-minded 
take posts—but there is still a large number of candidates for any 
worthwhile “arts” position. Before 1939 there were some hopeful signs 
which suggested that these schools might take a broader view-point. But 
nearly all these developments emanated from independent public schools 
State-aided grammar schools were represented only by a few notable ex- 
ceptional cases. Almost all were the first sacrifices on the altar of war 
Little sign of the consciousness of the need for this sort of development is 
to be found since. Many grammar-school teachers have become con- 
vinced that as it is generally at present conceived the grammar school is 
sterile, and have left for other types of school which seem to be more 
conscious of the needs of today and consequently to offer greater oppor- 
tunities. These teachers hope to transmit to those schools such of the 
grammiar-school values as seem to be worth preservation.—Yours faith- 
fully, Dovucias W. FRANKLIN. 
echnical College. 


em to leave for other types 








Kingston-on-T hames 


Sir,—I have a long-standing admiration for Dr. Terry Thomas and for 
the schools, for which he pleads with such moving wit. But he suppresses 
two points of real importance. (1) Many boys, who for the full develop- 
ment of their ability and wits needed something in the nature of a 
“technical ” or “ modern ” education, have left the grammar schools woe- 
fully undeveloped. Such pupils will always be thus frustrated so long as 
grammar schools enjoy a prestige which attracts those naturally adapted 
for a different diet. The problem is to provide schools that differ in 
curriculum and method but are all equal in prestige. I believe that can 
be done without “ degrading” the grammar schools. It must be done 
somehow. (2) In Scotland we incline to the View that mass external 
examinations “ gravely distort and narrow the vision ” of school education. 
I cannot accept Dr. Thomas’s argument that they should be preserved in 
order to demonstrate the superior ability of grammar-scheol pupils to 
inswer anticipated questions. That the individual character and “ soul ” 
of each grammar school and of all schools of every kind is an asset of the 
highest value, I wholly agree.—Yours sincerely, W. H. Fyre 


University of Aberdeen 
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DOGMA AND RELIGION 


Sir,—Mr. John Rowland’s hesitation to accept the prescription, “ Stronger 
doses of dogmatic teaching,” as the right remedy for our religious or non- 
religious condition today has much to justify it. Modern man is utterly 
opposed to the “dogma or be damned” attitude of Dorothy Sayers and 
Co. His repugnance is due to his belief in Divine love and his disbelief 
in human omniscience. The dogmatic statement of Miss Dorothy Sayers 
which Canon Marcus Knight criticises is not only heretical nonsense for 
the trained theologian, but it repels those whom we should wish, for their 
own sakes and for that of the nation, to be adherents of the Christian faith. 
If Christian teachers would speak of “ Christian convictions,” “ principles,” 
“working hypotheses,” and drop “dogmas,” they would be heiping 
“towards the conversion of England.”—yYours faithfully, 
Ripe n Hall, Oxford. H. D. A. Maye R. 


Sir,—Which is it that Mr. Rowland thinks causes “the most pressing 
dilemma of our day in the religious sphere”? Is it all dogmas or only 
“incredible ” dogmas? A dogma is defined in the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary as “(1) that which is held as an opinion, a belief, a tenet or 
doctrine ; (2) the body of opinion formulated and authoritatively stated, 
tenets or principles collectively, doctrinal system.” It adds to the first 
definition, “ sometimes, depreciatingly, an arrogant declaration of opinion.” 
He does not, I conclude, wish the intellect to be entirely severed from re- 
ligion, but only cbjects, as I hope we all object, to an “ arrogant declaration 
of opinion.” Seventy years ago, in 1874, John Morley, as he was then, 
noted in his On Compromise the distrust of the English for clear thought 
and general principles. He wrete: “Though England counts her full 
share of fearless truth-seckers in most departments of enquiry, yet there 
is on the whole no weakening, but rather a marked confirmation, of what 
has become an inveterate national characteristic, and has long been 
recognised as such ; a profound distrust, namely, of all general principles: 
a profound dislike both of much reference to them and of any disposition 
to invest them with practical authority, and a silent but most pertinacious 
measurement of philosophic truths by political tests.” “It is not easy, 
humanly speaking,” says one who has tried the experiment, “to wind an 
Englishman up to the level of a dogma.”—Yours, &c., 
Woodstock Road, Oxford. CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 


Sir,—Your correspendent, John Rowland, raises an important question. 
The solution of the problem he presents is one that confronts those of 
us who are convinced that the emphasis today in religious education 
should be placed on the education of the adult. The answer appears to 
be, and this is borne out by those who have had experience of religious 
education in H.M. Forces, that we need to return to religious dogma, but 
this should not bé presented dogmatically. The adult is not 
boy, and he should be helped to use his reason to arrive at the dogma 
through frank discussion, provided that discussion is an aid to, and not 
a substitute for, sound teaching. The method of approach should also 
be inductive. It should start from where men are, and their interests 
and emotions should be linked gradually to the ideas and habits that lie at 
the root of the religious life.—Yours truly R. E. Parsons (Secretary 
C.C.M.F., Townsend House, Greycoat Place, S.W. 1. 


SC hool- 


ARAB AND JEW 


Sir.—In his reply to Brigadier Longrigg’s letter, your correspondent, 
Mr. Israel Cohen, objects to the description of the Zionists in Palestine 
is an “invading community” on the grounds that the Jews have a 
historic connection witl: Palestine of 3,000 years, and had the only 
independent State that ever existed in that country. The complete 
answer to the Zionist claim to Palestine on the grounds of this historic 
connection is to be found in an article by Professor W. T. Stace (Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Princeton University) recently published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and since the entire Zionist case rests ultimately on 
the argument that this historical connection gives them a right to 
Palestine, it may be of interest to your readers to quote Professor Stace’s 
ews on the reasonableness or moral force of this claim. This is what 
he saves 

“What force, if any, is there in this contention? The question can 
| 





only be answered after we have first decided what are the grounds of 
right by which any nation can claim the country which it occupies. The 
swer is clear. No nation has eny right to the land it occupies excep 
long possession. What right have Americans to live in, occupy, and 
rol the United States? No right whatsoever except the fact that 
they | ly lived here for two or three hundred years. The same 
rue « ( er people 1 the world The British, the French, the 
Germar he J nese, the Zulus have no claim to the cou es in 
\ n ey ive excey long possession 
‘Judged by this principle, which is the only possible principle to 


apply, the Arabs have a far better claim to Palestine than the Americans 
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have to America. For they have effectively occupied the country for 
nearly two thousand years. There may have been always a smal] Jewish 
minority in Palestine, just as there has been in America a small Indian 
minority from the time of its white occupation until now. This would 
give the Jews in Palestine a right to vote and to proper treatment, jug 
as it gives the same rights to Indians in America. But that is all, 
“These considerations make it clear that the fact that Palestine was 
a Jewish land in ancient times cannot possibly give Jews a right of mass 
entry there now. No matter how a people came originally into possession 
of a country, whether by aggression, war, or in any other way, we have 
in the end—that is to say, after a sufficiently long period—to admit their 
exclusive right to it, which means, of course, that all prior claims are 
extinguished. For that is the only basis on which any people can ever 
claim the country which it inhabits. What is a sufficiently long period? 
Certainly two thousand years is. Thus this Zionist argument is entirely 
without force.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Epwarp ATIYAH (Secretary). 
The Arab Office, 92 Eaton Place, S.W. 1. 


THE B.A.O.R. BLACK MARKET 


S1r,—In recent weeks many papers, including The Spectator, have pub- 
lished remarks amounting to the allegation of wholesale black-market 
dealings with German marks on the part of the troops of B.A.O.R. This 
casts a very unfair slur on every man who has served on the Continent 
for the following reasons: (1) The ordinary soldier or airman is ignorant 
of the intricacies of international currency and the theory behind paper 
money, but is able to understand the old simple idea of “supply and 
demand.” He traded his spare cigarettes for what marks he could get, 
not an unusual business motive. (2) The Treasury, acting with the 
various occupational authorities and the B.A.O.R., put an entirely arti- 
ficial valuation on the German mark in terms of sterling, which was 
very far from corresponding with reality. (3) It is an elementary prin- 
ciple that a paper currency must represent goods and services or become 
The shortage of goods of the type which are 
available to the 
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debased and meaningless 
prime necessities, such as food, clothes, shelter, &c., 


Germans in exchange for marks made the currency virtually worthless 
Meanwhile, the urge to obtain somehow the wherewithal to exist over- 
rode rationing and other regulations cf the severity of those unavoidabh 


put on the German nation. 

Under these conditions cameras and paper marks 
Germans solely in terms of their exchange value for such necessities 
were obtainable. Of these necessities, including tobacco, the troops 
an ample supply. Moreover, they found that German marks were valid 
in Government-sponsored clubs and the shops of N.A.A.F.I. and like 
organisations whose goods represented sterling expenditure Phus 


were of value to the 





«1 


worthless German mark was officially given a wholly fictitious sterling 
value. One cannot expect the troops to understand or believe that 
official backing of marks meant the loss of huge sums of money to the 
tax-payer. They thought that the good business they did was one of the 
few cheerful windfalls of war, and the belated orders and exhortations 
designed to stop this trade were unimaginative, and failed to explain the 
true cause of the trouble, which was the entirely artificial exchange-rat 
of sterling into German marks and vice versa. Therefore the use of the 
term “black market” in this matter is unfortunate. To bracket the 
trading of the B.A.O.R. with the mean and treasonable activities of the 
deliberate black-marketeers who risked nothing for their country, and 
indeed tried to make personal profit out of general misfortune, is both 
extremely unjust and also evidence of illogical thinking —Yours truly, 
73 Addison Road, W. 14. K. M. Hay. 


ASPECTS OF MINING 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. B. Johnston, is sceptical about the claim 
that there has been an increase in mechanisation in the coal-mining 


His doubts appear to be founded on the basis of the small 
The 





industry. 
increase in the number of mines using machinery for coal-cutting 
explanation lies in the fact that there has been a decrease in the number 


of coal-mines from 1,976 in 1938 to 1,667 in 1945. As the number ¢ 





coal-cutting machines increased from 7,729 to 8,292—a rise of 7.3 per 
cent.—this implied a greater degree of mechanic concentration, and 
was reflected in the increased proportion of coal cut by machine In 


1938 the proportion was 59 per cent., while the corresponding 
in 1945 was 72 per cent. His reference to, and defence of. the 
f 


allocation of miners’ coal is interesting in view of the present shortage 





my campaign designed 


of domestic solid fuel, and of the present econ 





to save 2,500,000 tons of coal during the summer 
that the 

a uniform allocation of 1C tons per 
The figures for 1946 are not available. 
and may be taken as representative 


llowance of coal is restricted to householders, but 
each miner’s he 
for 1944 are complete, 


resent position. 
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basis of the figures for mineworkers’ and miners’ coal, the amounts 
per head for all workers in each colliery district were as follows:— 
Northumberland, 10.6 tons ; Durham, 8.9 tons ; Midlands (amalgamated), 
7.5 tons; Somerset, 7 tons; Cannock Chase, South Staffordshire and 
Worcester, 6.6 tons ; Shropshire, 6.5 tons; Forest of Dean, 6.4 tons ; 
Warwickshire, 6.3 tons ; North Wales, 6.2 tons ; South Wales and Mon- 
mouth, 6.0 tons ; Bristol, 5.8 tons ; North Staffordshire, 4.7 tons ; Scot- 
land, 4.0 tons ; Kent, 3.8 tons ; Cumberland, 1.7 tons ; and Lancashire 
and Cheshire, .7 tons. Average for all districts, 6.5 tons. 

As these are the average amounts per head for all workers, it follows 
that the actual allocations for the householders must have been con- 
siderably higher. So we get the contrast of 35 cwts. per annum 
(maximum) for the average householder in the South as against over 
7 tons in Somerset, and 50 cwts. (maximum) in the North compared 
with over 10 tons in Northumberland. Can such inequitable distribution 
be defended by any reasonable person? If the miners’ allocation of coal 
was abolished, the net saving per annum would be over 3,000,000 tons 
a figure in excess of the amount the Government hope to save by meany 
of stringent economies involving much hardship.—Yours faithfully, 

Dumfries, Scotland. W. T. McViitit 


CRITICISM AND FAITH 


S1r,—I agree with Canon Smyth that the correspondence columns of 
The Spectator (like the pulpit of the University Church) are not the 
appropriate place in which to discuss the composition of the Divinity 
Faculty in Cambridge. It is a pity that he did not realise this before 
choosing them for the launching of an unprovoked attack. I can only 
say that to describe as monochrome a Faculty which includes among its 
most honoured members Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist and 
Methodist theologians is a serious misuse of language.—Yours faithfully, 
The Lodge, Christ’s College, Cambridge. C. E. RAVEN 


BOOKS FOR AUSTRIA 


Tue following is an extract from a letter received from Professor 
F. A. Hayek, chairman of the Austrian Book Committee: “We are 
trying to organise a collection of the more important books and periodicals 


bearing on the humanities and social sciences published in this country 
since 1938. We beg to appeal to your readers for books and money for this 
purpose. Books for transmission to Vienna may be sent to Professor 
F. Saxl, Warburg Institute, University of London, Imperial Institute 
Buildings, S.W.7, marked ‘ Austrian Book Committee’; cheques or 
money orders to the Treasurer of the Committee, Dr. Georg Tugendhat, 
Adelaide House, London Bridge, E.C. 4, ‘Coutts and Co., 
Austrian Book Committee,’ or direct to the bankers, Messrs, Coutts and 
Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 2.” 


crossed 


CRYPTIC 


“Work or want,” Cripps he say. 
Yet, no work on Saturday! 


Yours, &c., GEOFFREY BOWLES 


25 Catherine Place, S.W. 1. 





5 be “ carboy,” ancient symbol 
of the chemist’s craft, still glows 
brilliant and mysterious in many 
a chemist’s shop window, It tells 
all passers-by that there is within, 
at their service, all the fund 
of pharmaceutical knowledge that 
the chemist has acquired by four 
years’ apprenticeship and many years of study and 
The chemist’s advice is always sound. 





practice, 
Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Euthymo TOOTH 


PASTE 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WATER has an extra attraction for birds—and indeed bees—when Spring 
comes. I have been watching from a window a shallow concrete pond 
overhung by a weeping willow ; and, since the upland is dry, all manner 
of bird resort to this little pool Wood pigeons abandon their habitual 
shyness to drink and bathe there, and as soon as they arrive—a date 
much earlier than it used to be if older books are to be believed—the 
turtle doves will follow them. By far the most habitual bathers are yellow- 
hammers ; and if the angle of the sun, penetrating the jalousie of the 
willow boughs, is just right, they will be as conspicuous by the redness 
of their backs as by the yellow of their heads. How many times I have 
been asked to identify a red-backed bird; and it is always a yellow- 
nammer as seen in a particular light. Starlings, happily singularly few 
this year, are such energetic bathers that they soak the ground round the 
pond, to the benefit of the pink primroses, and in dry summers’ to 
swallows in search of damp mud for their nests. The willow itself 
even more obviously beflags spring than the Lent lilies. From a distance 
outside the garden people ask whether the brightness comes from leaf or 
flower. You must go quite close to see, for the two open in one 
another’s arms, and are almost identical in tint. For the sake of this 
spring virtus salix vitellina pendula is even more desirable than S. daph- 
noides, the best perhaps of the so-called pussy willows. The birds skip 
up into the branches between bouts of bathing 


25; 


Hungry April 

April in some respects is a hungry as well 
most common, and fatal, omission of amateur bee-keepers is the starva- 
tion of the swarms in early spring. The bees are abroad and active, 
but even where sallows and such are planted for them close to the hives, 


4s a thirsty month. The 


they have trouble to collect enough food for breeding purposes, and, 
like hibernated animals, they seem to need extra supplies. This 
year flowers are few, and not only because spring is late. With me 
every flower-head on the laurustinus, which normally would be now 


fully open, was killed by the frost, though for the rest the bush was 
The flowers of the horizontal cotoneaster, in which hive- 
bees particularly delight, have not yet begun to appear even in bud 
There is a hungry interval between the fading of the and the 
opening, say, of the pear blossom, which promises to be abundant. So 
let the bees have a good supply of artificial food is Water if no 
pond or stream is near by. Happily, authority | 


supplies of bee-sugar. 


not damaged. 


crocus 


is well 


is been generous with 


Rural Speech— 

It has often occurred to me a surprising fact that more or less un- 
educated country folk habitually use words which the literary have begua 
to avoid as affectatious. “Slay ” is one of these. It is a country common- 
place for kill, but shunned as, what shall I say? too literary for the 
conversation of the more highly educated. “ Asunder” is another. It 
comes naturally to the lips of the labourer armed with a saw. The 
literary might with advantage go to the village for scores of vivid local, 
half-technical words ; but their ignorant these is less sur- 
prising than the neglect, as too literary, of 
words. Both recent experience and an exiract in a 
Country Life anthology (by A. F. Scott, Macmillan, 6s. 
the subject. No one has ever done for English rural speech quite what 
Singe has Irish idiom. 


avoidance of 
1 number of still popular 
charming little 

have recalled 


done for rural 


—And Humour 

Examples of country humour also reached my ears on the Budget 
group outside a small and very rural public house one man held up 2 
cigarette-lighter and offered it for sale, and was told that he had missed 
his market. An older and more silent member announced that he was 
going to smoke nothing but O.P.E.’s, or other people’s How much 
better is all this jesting than vitriolic comment! 


Ina 


ends. 


In My Garden 

No flower in the garden has more patiently 
Algerian iris. It is flowery in the third week of April, though it usually 
flowers two months earlier, and is later even than the lovely dwarf, 
Iris sibirica. Even Viburnum fragrans, which flowered freely in Decem- 
ber, has some repeat blossoms, and it is surprising how little harm was 
done to the flowers, though the leaves suffered a little, of V. rhitidophyllum 
Again, some so-called Christmas roses are now at their best, surprisingly 
associated with wood anemones. flowered con- 
tinuously from January to April, regardless of weather, is the humble 
lungwort, blue, red and white. W. Beacu THOMAS. 


bided its time than the 
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The one plant that has 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Labour Victory 


British General Election of 1945. By R. B. McCallum and 
Alison Readman. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 





The 


Ir is interesting and encouraging to observe the steady growth of 
the disposition of writers on public affairs to study in detail the 
facts of a problem before elaborating theories about it. This modern 
tendency is not without its dangers, as the work of some investigators, 
particularly in America, indicates. The mere accumulation of statis- 
tics is no substitute for thought; but unless we know the facts— 
which are usually pretty complicated—we are not in a position to 
argue about them. -It is all to the good, therefore, that Mr. McCallum 
and Miss Readman, with the resources of Nuffield College behind 
them, should have set out to make a study of the first post-war 
general election on a more comprehensive scale than anything of 
the sort hitherto published. The Warden of Nuffield in his foreword 
rather Overstates the case when he says that an enquiry of this type 
is beyond the capacity of an individual worker, but it is certain that 
the heavy labour involved is much more easily tackled and, what is 
important, much more quickly completed with well-organised team- 
work. The resulting book in this instance shows a tendency to 
diffuseness and perhaps a lack of shapeliness, but criticism on this 


score is to some extent disarmed by the opening words of the 
introduction: “The Duke of Wellington once observed that you 
could no more describe a battle than you could describe a ball- 


room. Still less, it might be said, can you describe a general 
election.” 

The main part of the book consists chiefly of an account, more 
or less in narrative form, of the election campaign. Starting with 
the break-up of the Coalition, it goes on to discuss the issues, the 
candidates, the election addresses, the opening of the campaign, 
the development of the contest and the last days of the fight, 
finishing with the forecasts and the results. Interspersed are chapters 
on election machinery, the Independents, the daily Press and the 
universities. That on election machinery, though interesting and 
useful, might have been better treated as an appendix and slightly 
recast in form, with “side-heads ” for ease of reference. The chapter 
on the daily Press is probably the weakest in the book ; though 
not without interest and value, it is too lengthy and diffuse. It 
would have been more helpful if the comments on each paper had 
been brought together instead of scattered over thirty-four pages ; 
while the significance of the cartoons reproduced would have been 
more apparent had the source of each been stated below it. 

When one takes the survey as a whole, it is refreshingly clear how 
much we have advanced in the last seventy-five years in freeing 
elections from corruption, intimidation, gerrymandering and dis- 
turbance, Whether we contrast the election with the former state 
of things in this country or the present state in American and ¢lse- 
where, we have much for which to be thankful, and perhaps not 
a little of which to be proud, especially as the high polls show that 
the surface sedateness of the election was not due to any lack of 
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interest on the part of the electorate. Another notable feature of 
the contest is the clear distinction which so many electors must haye 
drawn between Mr. Churchill, their loved and trusted war leader, 
and the party behind him. He is to this day widciy popular ; bur 
quite clearly large sections of the electorate did not let their warm 
admiration for the man confuse their judgement on the election 
issues. This also is something for which, irrespective of party, we 
may be thankfyl ; the electors are slowly but surely “ growing up” 
and learning to take their politics seriously. 

Special mention must be made of the researches by Mr. D. E 
Buticr on the relation of seats to votes and the accompanying statis- 
tical tables and diagrams. Apart from the enormous amount of 
work involved, these are of great interest and value, and it seems a 
pity that they are relegated to appendices. It would need more 
time and space than a reviewer can give to discuss at all adequately 
Mr. Butler’s conclusions, but in any case his work is most sugges- 
tive and should encourage further work on similar lines. Mr, 
Butler disputes the description of a general election as “a gamble,” 
and secks to show that the result can be forecast with a margin of 
error not greater than 20 or It may be so, but the method 
of reasoning seems to involve too many “ifs and buts.” In any case 
the “gamble” of wh:ch scme of us are so critical does not lie so 
much in the difficulty of forecasting election results as in the fact 
that those results depend on factors which, as Mr. Butler admits, 
are “ unjust and chancy.” Diagrams IV and VIII, by the way, are 
developments—improvements maybe—of one which the reviewer 
published three or four years ago. 

There are many other points one would like to take up if space 
permitted ; but it doesn’t. As a whole the book has two 
great merits: it is extremely thought-provoking, and 1t is a very 
useful work of reference. Moreover it is, in general, very readable, 
and it is remarkably free from party bias. No serious student of 
politics and political institutions can afford to neglect it. 

F. S. Ross. 


30 scats. 
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The Crazy Gang 

Ciano’s Diary: 1939-1943. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
DurInG the four years covered by these diaries Ciano was Mussolini’s 
Foreign Minister. The last entry but one is for February 8th, 1943, 
the date on which Ciano handed over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to become Ambassador to the Holy See. Eleven months later he 
was executed at Verona on Miussolini’s orders, under German 
pressure. Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, in his introduction, writes that 
from the condemned cell Ciano “ engineered the publication of what 
he had written in the fond hope that thereby he would revenge him- 
self on his father-in-law and former patron.” It is certainly true, as 
Mr. Muggeridge says elsewhere, that the diary “is more denigratory 
than the most savage and hysterical attacks of Mussolini’s detractors”; 
but it is also “ more sympathetic than the most adulatory biographies 
of his admirers,” and I find it difficult to believe that revenge was 
Ciano’s motive for publishing a record which he says himself he had 
always regarded as the raw material for an autobiography. The last 
entry, written shortly before his execution, ends “if . .. I consider 
allowing the publication of my hucried notes, it is not because I 
expect posthumous revaluation or vindication, but because I believe 
that an honest testimonial of the truth in thés sad world may still be 
useful in bringing relief to the innocent and striking at those who are 
responsible.” By “those who are responsible” I am sure that he 
meant primarily the Germans, for whom his hatred was by now 
implacable ; by “the innocent” I am equally sure that he meant 
himself, though it is not impossible that in a muddled way he half 
included in that category the man who would shortly be forced to 
sign his death warrant, the man of whom Ciano had written when he 
ceased to be Foreign Minister, “I like Mussolini, I like him very 
much, and what I shall miss most will be my contact with him.” _ 
Ciano’s numerous but minor contributions to our knowledge of Axis 
politics and strategy have already been analysed in these columns 
by Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann on the occasion of the diary’s publica- 
tion in America. Not less interesting, and hardly perhaps less im- 
portant, than these highlights are the sidelights—the deliberate or 
involuntary revelations of what, on the highest level, lay behind the 
stern and overweening facade of an embattled dictatorship. Mfr. 
Muggeridge aptly compares Ciano as a diarist to Boswell—* too vain 
to hide the true workings of his mind .. . and too foolish to be aware 
of how completely he was giving himself and those about whom he 
wrote away.” An even closer analogy, to my mind, is with Mr. 
Pooter. The reason why The Diary of a Nobody is both a very sad 
and a very funny book is because Mr. Pooter never realised that he 
was a nobody, never relaxed his pretensions. It is the same wit! 
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Ciano, with Mussolini, with the whole of the Crazy Gang. In 1939 

Balbo permitted himself to make an unfortunate remark: ‘ You 
are licking Germany’s boots,’ I protested violently, and I demon- 
strated to them that Mussolini’s policies had always been those of a 
proud man.” Mutatis matandis, it is Mr. Pooter speaking. All the 
exigencies of Italian statesmanship and strategy—the perpetual 
struggle to pass off defeats as victories, to pretend that they were not 
licking the Germans’ boots, to equate an aggressive policy with inade- 
quate armaments, a bankrupt exchequer and a risible acmy—combine 
to awaken memories of Mr. Pooter’s predicament when his made-up 
tie fell off at the theatre: 

“To hide the absence of the tie, I had to keep my chin down the 
rest of the evening, which caused a pain at the back of my neck.” 

Though we do not like Ciano nearly as much as we like Mr. Pooter, 
and though we cannot admire a man who talks so much about honour, 
inveighs so loudly against treachery and yet can write: 

“ There is, above all, a fact on which I am counting: the coming 
birth of Zog’s child. Zog loves his wife, and indeed his whole 
family, very much. And, frankly, I cannot imagine Geraldine 
running around fighting through the mountains in her ninth month 
of pregnancy,” 

there is a half wistful, half sardonic quality about the diarist which 
is disarming. 

“If it did not have a deep and bitter significance, it would be 
grotesque that war exists between Italy and Montenegro. We hope 
that our soldiers will settle it without having to call for German 
intervention. 

Ciano was resigned to things being bad, but it worried him dreadfully 
when they also looked bad. The following entry is typical: 

“Cavallero is not going to Germany. Guzzoni replaces 
him. . I don’t like him. He is a man who stirs up trouble ; 
he is untrustworthy, and, besides, it is humiliating to present to 
the Germans such a small man with such a big paunch and with 
dyed hair.” 

Or again: 

“Something is the matter with our army if five divisions allow 
themselves to be pulverised in two days.” 

But if Ciano’s self-portrait has redeeming qualities—his unaffected 
grief at his father’s death, his sympathy for his enemy Badoglio over a 
bereavement, his concern for the distress in occupied Greece, his 
brief but spontaneous tours of active service with the Air Force— 
his account of Mussolini differs only in intention from those given by 
Low and Osbert Lancaster in their excellent cartoons. Ciano was 
hypnotised by Mussolini in much the same way as Mussolini was 
hypnotised by Hitler. He often disagreed with him, he often dis- 
approved of him; but he admired him tremendously. This admira- 
tion is very far from proving infectious. The Duce emerges as a 
small and very silly man, whose vanity, egotism and lust for power 
drove Italy on a headlong but remarkably zigzag course to perdition. 
It is possible to lack the principles on which policy should be based 
and yet to have a policy ; Mussolini had neither. His capacity for 
vacillation is remarkable, and hardly less so is the administrative 
machinery by which he appears to have ruled. We get fantastic 
glimpses of how a Fascist state was run. “I write,” records the 
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Foreign Minister of Italy in 1942, “to Bardossy with the idea of 
acquiring some wheat. Pareschi and Pascolato have come to speak 
to me of the cereal-production situation. They consider it bad.” 
Earlier, in September, 1939, no one in Rome can find out the strength 
of the Italian Air Force. The Duce boasts about it. 

“ He has figures given him by Valle which are absurdly optimistic. 
I advised him to start an investigation through the prefects: count 
the planes in the hangars and then add them up. This should not 
be an impossible undertaking. And yet we still have not succeeded 
in finding out the truth.” 

The position in the Army was equally chimerical. 

“October 22nd, 1941.—Today, with his artificial, hypocritical and 
servile optimism, he (Cavallero, then Chief of the General Staff) was 
unbearable. He says that he has solved the problem of motor 
transport not by giving the troops lorries, but by increasing the 
infantry rate of march from eighteen to forty kilometres a day, 
Tomfoolery.” : 

Ciano records that one of Mussolini’s less popular orations elicited 
from the Italian people only three congratulatory telegrams, of which 
“one was from an inmate of a lunatic asylum who offered to put the 
speech into verse for a hundred lire.” In the long gallery of knaves 
and fools this poor fellow stands out as an individual who at least had 
a plan and a sense of proportion. PETER FLEMING. 


The Looms of France 

French Tapestry. Edited by André Lejard. (Paul E‘ek. 36s.) 

AT times, when travelling, I have been much impressed by the 
advantages of ignorance. To see a place first and read it up after- 
wards is to get a full-blooded and unspoiled impression. The same 
system seems applicable to some fresh or unexplored branch of art: 
let the aesthetic impact come first, to be enhanced or explained by 
subseguent study. On this theory many of the people who have 
been seen, these last weeks, standing moonstruck but uninformed 
before the Lady with the Unicorn or the Apocalypse of Angers in 
the French Tapestry Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert, should 
find their appreciation crystallised by this book. It is an expensive 
book, and (sad and surprising though it is to admit this of an art- 
book printed and made in France) its get-up is n-ggardly. It is « 
squarish, fashionably flat volume, printed on shiny paper, with a text 
in double columns and numerous illustrations, most of which do 
no justice to the works they represent. Tapestry in any case is un- 
suited to photographic reproduction: while paintings are often 
flattered by photography, tapestries which depend for their effect 
upon their size and splendour as well as upon their design, colours 
and soft unreflecting texture, appear blurred and confused under the 
camera’s eye. The lofty, peopled scenes of the Rheims Life of the 
Virgin or the stately Gobelins sets of Alexander and The History of 
the King (which give one that sense of personal insignificance that 
one experiences in the galleries and parterres of Versailles) are 
spiritually as well as physically diminished by photography. 

The text, composed of translated articles by leading French experts, 
is comprehensive and crisply informative. Essays upon the tech- 
nique of tapestry, on mediaeval and renaissance French tapestries, 
on the history of the Beauvais factory, on the Gobelins, on Aubusson 
and on the current revival of the art tell you simply and chronologic- 
ally the facts you ought to know. One constant theme of the historical 
articles is the vital importance of royal patronage in the history of 
French tapestry—from Mahaut, Countess of Artois, to Frangois 
Premier, from Henri Quatre to Louis Quatorze, from the Régence 
to Napoleon. Whenever the fortunes of the tapissiers were in eclipse, 
royal subsidies came to their aid. The article on mediaeval and 
renaissance tapestries covers a great deal of ground with skill, begin- 
ning with the conjectured origin of tapestry itself: an attempt to 
reproduce in woven material the hangings sprinkled with real flowers 
and real leaves which had succeeded, at the French court, the use 
of Byzantine silk wall-coverings by the court of Charlemagne. The 
nomadic character of the French court throughout the Middle Ages, 
the heavy sumpter trains travelling from castle to castle, made 
tapestries a necessity of daily life: for small gay tents of tapestry 
could be put up on frames within the cold forbidding halls of stone. 
Not until the reign of Louis Quatorze did each royal residence have 
its own furnishings and hangings. 

All the writers emphasise how strictly the output of the French 
tapissiers was dictated and limited by the demand. Beginning with 
the solemn religious hangings—of which the splendid Apocalypse, 
with its pale hieratic figures upon a dark ground, its almost archi- 
tectural beauty and its grave devotional intensity, is the finest as well 
as the earliest extant example—they soon went on to more secular 
themes as well: groups of noble persons playing with little dogs of 
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Dirds in flowered gardens. With the inrush of the Italian Renaissance 
under Francois Premier classical and mythological scenes came into 
fashion, developing into great heroics of the seventeenth century. The 
age of Louis Quinze, with its passion for small light rooms, produced 
a demand for frivolous and pastoral scenes—the Chinoiseries and the 
fables of Boucher, Oudry’s passages from Moliére. 

The sections of the book relating the histories of the Gobelins, 
Beauvais and Marche factories, as well as that of the beautiful allied 
art of the Savonnerie, are succinct and orderly. While the Gobelins 
products were reserved for the royal palaces, the tapestry-makers of 
Beauvais, although under royal patronage, could accept and execute 
commissions from elsewhere. The Aubusson factory was in the rather 
pathetic position of having no good artist appointed as designer of 
cartoons. Its workers had to content themselves with cribbing the 
masterpieces of Beauvais and Gobelins, and working on discarded, 
thicty-year-old cartoons. The importance to a factory, by this great 
period, of a really competent and gifted artist as designer could not 
be exaggerated. The extensive and powerful influence of Le Brun 
impregnated the achievements of Gobelins and Beauvais for many 
years, evenafter he was ousted by the intrigues of Louvois. Under 
le Brun, tapestry remained an act quite separate from that of paint- 
ling, and it was not until the third decade of the eighteenth century, 
when Jean-Baptiste Oudry was appointed to Beauvais, that the aim of 
imitating painting was openly pursued. The general opinion of the 
writers in this book is that at this point the rot set in. Yet how poetic 
and how elegant are the Oudry Hunts of Louis Quinze! The silver- 
white shading in the distant glades, the slender riding figuees and 
the leashed hounds, the olive and dun forest foliage do not seem so 
radically removed in spirit from the halcyon mediaeval garden scenes. 
By the time the Revolution was over, coloured papers had come into 
vogue. The demand for tapestries as wall-hangings was shrinking. 
During the later nineteenth century the art of the tapissiers became 
infected with the pretentious bad taste of all other furnishings. It 
is only in the last few years that it has begun to recuperate. 

Monsieur Janneau, a former administrator of the Mobilier National, 
contributes two interesting acticles to this volume. In one of these, 
which may clarify the minds of those who have been unduly startled 
by the livid and garish symbols of Lurgat or repelled by Gromaire’s 
pneumatic harvesters, he discusses the present and the future of 
French tapestry. Monsieur Janneau does not approve of the school 
which has made such exquisite copies of pictures by Braque, Rouault 
and Picasso (these were on show at the Musée d’Art Moderne last 
summer, but are excluded from the current London version of that 
exhibition). He does not, on the other hand, seem entirely certain 
about Lureat and his revolutionary colour theories. The technical 
problems of the modern tapissiers are very well explained. The old 
vegetable dyes offered the weaver a limited chromatic scale, and so 
demanded on his part the greatest contrivance and skill. With the 
new synthetic dyes he has at his disposition a vast range of tones, 
shades and modulations. To rely on these is a temptation to which 
most weavers have automatically succumbed, especially if they are 
trying to reproduce in wool the precise inflections of painting. But 
the new dyes fade and tarnish within a very brief time—Monsieur 
Jenneau cites a tapestry woven in 1920 (from a cartoon by Dufy) 
in which a myriad shades of blue have already dulled to grey and 
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brown. A certain amount of fading has obviously taken place in 
tapestries at all times, but it was less swift and less disastrous with 
the old methods, and allowance was made for it by weavers anj 
designers alike. ; 

There is one question which this book does not answer. Are ths 
modern tapestry-makers, like their predecessors, aiming at a definite 
clientéle? What exactly is the place of tapestry in the modern world? 
There is an assertiveness about the contemporary tapestries now on 
show at the Victoria and Albert which makes them especially unsui:. 
able for the day-to-day familiarity of life in a small house or fla. 
When Marie Antoinette first came to France in 1770, the floating 
pavilion in which she was received on the waters of the Rhine wa; 
hung with tapestries tellifig the story of Medea. Goethe was shocked 
by this and remonstrated. He was told that neither the princess nor 
the people of Strasbourg would notice the subject of the tapestries, 
Could the same be said of a modern pavilion decorated by Lurcat 
or Gromaire? JAMES Pope-HEnnegssy, 


Cure for Commonness 


A History of Tonbridge School. By D. C. Somervell. 
Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

LYTTON STRACHEY suggested that Victorian biographies were written 
by the undertaker, as the final item of his job. School histories in 
the main might well be the work of a pedantic alumnus, endowad 
with enthusiasm but without literary skill and sense of selection 
In A Victorian School, published in 1943, Mr. Talboys told the 
story of Wellington, and set an honourable new model. Mr, 
Somervell follows with a volume which has an interest for readers 
who have never known Tonbridge. Historian, humanist and 
humorist, he is magnificently equipped for the work in hand, 

Historical training leads him to set the story of the School against 
the wider national background. He tells us that Hatch reigned at 
Tonbridge from the Spanish Armada till the outbreak of the Thiny 
Years’ War, while Horne’s headmastership coincided with the 
conflict between Charles I and the Long Parliament. The second 
and third Knox had difficulties because of their Leftward sympathies, 
first with Fox and then with the Reform Bill, while the Victorian 
expansion of Tonbridge is traced against the background of the 
coming of railways. Town and gown conflicts broke out between 
School and the “ navvies.”. Mr. Somervell apologises for “ wander- 
ing away from the subject.” There is no need. Life lies around 
the corner, and with a rare nose for the story which illuminate 
history, he smells it out. In 1759, George II conferred a baronetcy 
upon Sampson Gideon, a boy of fifteen at Tonbridge, because his 
father as a Jew was not eligible. “Sampson Gideon, the younger, 
was a little Christian, as how should he be otherwise with all the 
advantages of a Tonbridge education?” We learn of “ Memory 
Woodfall,” who recited a whole book of Homer, causing his head- 
master to “ burst into tears,” and who later brought his prodigious 
powers of retention to the illegal reporting of parliamentary debates 
Punishment was almost always corporal, but when Dr. Knox found 
a boy riding his favourite heifer round the cricket field, he inflicted 
the indignity of a written imposition. Mr. Somervell finds rewarding 
treasure trove up every tributary he explores, and his story is served 
up with a dry and caustic humour. “One imagines that for Doctor 
Knox the preaching of sermons was as much a pleasure as a duty, 
even in his summer holidays.” His light touch negotiates a difficult 
corner when he discusses the Governofs, whose record is shown 
as one of wisdom and service faithfully performed. When te 
London property bequeathed by the founder was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, did they not forgo feasts, to “devote the sum thereby 
saved to the support of the School” ? And do they not regale the 
staff on the eve of Skinners’ Day with the priceless vintages o 
Dowgate Hill? “Our Governors came very near to us, and it 
may be that they learn more about us on those occasions than w: 
can afterwards recall having told them.” 

The bouquet of old days has somewhat faded. “The taste of the 
boys at this period leaned strongly towards flowers,” wrote one ® 
Arnold’s pupils, and it is a pity that “Flowering Day” has dis- 
appeared at Tonbridge. But a school is finally a community % 
personalities, and Mr. Somervell tells of a gracious company % 
remarkable men, as rich today as yesterday. Plutarch set out is 
his “Lives” to promote goodness by contagion, and it is possi 
to become braver by reading of such headmasters as Welldon and 
Lowry, of assistants such as Earl, Gordon and Arnold. “ My word, 
there were some masters worth talkin’ about in those days,” sald 
Dr. Lyttelton. They were tremendous personalities, having adou 
them “a nobility that was of more than common stature.” Naturaty, 
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over 394 years there were exceptions. Tommy Roots contrived to 
retain his headmastership from 1668 to 1714, during which period 
school numbers fell to fourteen. But, by and large, Tonbridge has 
been well served by men who were not content to be administrative 
spectators of the human lives they serve. An old epigram runs: 
“If the headmaster can neither teach, nor preach, nor organise, 
then he ought to be either a scholar or a gentleman.” Mr. Somervell 
attributes the success of one school rather than another to its ability 
to secure a headmaster successful in home and foreign policy alike. 
Contemporary fashion is shy of distinction, and, when it has it, 
attempts to clamp it down with restrictive chains. Vivid personality 
is less frequently found in the schools of newer foundation. Yet 
it is by such that schools live. In this story of great schoolmasters 
told by a great one, there is much that is worthy of consideration 
by politicians who see in the common school a solution of all social 
ills, without paying due attention to the quality of the staffing, 
which alone can create a school. Service only flourishes in freedom, 
and lifelong devotion cannot live in administrators’ prisons. Com- 
menting on Mr. Knox’s new coach and pair of long-tail greys, a 
Tonbridgian’s aunt said “ Lor’ sir, a schoolmaster’s is a vastly fine 
trade.” It was, and in places still is, though in a different sense 
from that in which the good lady intended her remark. 
JouNn GARRETT. 


Fiction 


The High Priest. By Norman Barrow. (Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d.) 


Written on the Wind. By Robert Wilder. (Aldor. 12s. 6d.) 
On Such a Night. By Anthony Quayle. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


An Anglican priest, a New York newspaper columnist and an actor 
come forward with this week’s fiction offering. Not only their titles 
distinguish them but also, interestingly enough, their subjects and 
their styles. Mr. Barrow’s story of Simon the Just, the presumed 
author of Ecclesiastes, undoubtedly the best written of the three, 
is less a novel than a meditation, a fictional expansion, as it were, 
of the biblical poem; Mr. Wilder’s account of the degenerate heirs 
of a Carolina tobacco tycoon, in intention an ambitious imaginative 
excursion, still trails some wisps of the gossip-column, and Mr. 
Quayle’s episodic little conte reveals a mind which decidedly 
theatrical, works naturally in characters and scenes. 


At first sight, the author of Ecclesiastes, whose despairing fatalism 
1 


and totally a-historic temper seems to put him closer to the sages 
of India and China than to the Hebrew prophets, would appear 
unpromising material for the historical novelist. Mr. Barrow’s 


success with him must spring from the happy coincidence of the 
subject with the author’s predominant mood. ‘That mood is, of 
one of disillusionment with all temporal things, leading the 
contemplative mind to seek refuge in a rather abstract, 
other,” deity. Towards the close, Simon speaks thus: 
“T am an old man now, and soon death will come, and I shall 
leave as a memorial many things precious in men’s eyes. ... But 
the braver memorial would have been a book of prayers, a book 
in which those two lessons could have been set down for other men 
to read, the lesson that despair is essential for him who would 
know God, and the lesson that nothing in the Real World of God 
is to be assessed in the currency of the Actual World of meh.” 
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As might be expected, such a dualism (which, after all, operates 
to the negation of life as such) leads to a certain stultification jg 
the novel. Except that he progresses in disillusionment, Simo, 
shows no inner growth, while concurrently there is a contin 
tendency for the glamorous outward spectacle of life in Antioch 
Alexandria and Jerusalem in the third century B.C. to proliferate 
autonomously. Mr. Barrow overcomes the structural difficulties he 
would otherwise find, I suspect, insuperable, by giving us the life ang 
environment of Simon very fully, but in three separate and disting 
slices—as a boy, as a young man of 25 and as an old man. Mr 
Barrow writes with distinction, and he is serious. I cannot think 
though, that his present religious, if doubtfully Christian, temper 
of retreat from the brute horror and fascinationof the world into 
a static contemplativeness is a promising one for his future as 3 
novelist, historical or otherwise. “ What do you want for your money?” 
asks Mr. Wilder’s publishers (in bold type). “ After all the sex, crime 
degeneracy, millions and general excitement provided in Written on 


the Wind it would be churlish to ask for anything more. . . . Packed 
with punch, it provides thrilling action.” Nothing could be more 
misleading than this blurb. Mr. Wilder’s book is a serious 


restrained account of the inability of men and women to live 
humanly in a world where all resistance has been obviated by 
the possession of great wealth unaccompanied by corresponding 
responsibilities. It is true that there is some lust, much drunken. 
ness, a murder and a suicide, but as all*these occur within the 
tedious vacuity which necessarily permeates the book, they are 
quite robbed of “excitement” and even of significance. Written 
on the Wind is not so much a drama as a collective monologue, 
It all flows one way. The lack of tension is no doybt attribu- 
table to the author’s uncertainty as to what he should put in 
opposition to the world represented by the Whitfield family. Reese 
Benton, the share-cropper’s son, who represents nothing more solid 
than “the inborn decency of the average man” (as if the Whitfields 
themselves weren’t average enough!), is not a_ sufficiently strong 
antagonist. Reese is taken as a boy into the family and grows up 
as companion to Cary Whitfield, accepting a large allowance and 
later a life annuity of ten thousand dollars. He is totally involved 
with the family and his “ decency ” lacks any foothold for resistance; 
he becomes in consequence yet one more example of that figure 
endemic in current fiction, the Hero in Despair, who suffers the con- 
tagion of the world’s slow stain with stoic, and rather tiresome, im- 
passivity. Mr. Wilder is a conscientious and even a capable writer, 
but he lacks intellectual or moral passion, and really needs, one feels, a 
definite external plot-framework to write around. 

On Such a Night is a dextrous little deployment of characters 
Cabinet Minister, ambitious General, stage star) and of incidents 
seduction, assassination, suicide) within the setting of a Mediter- 
ranean island one war-time evening. Some potentially interesting 
situations are adumbrated, but, through a failure of seriousness, 
not followed out, and the whole adds up to nothing: theatrical 

D. S. SAVAGE. 


Book Notes 


Biack are publishing the first full-length biography of Albert 
Schweitzer by George Seaver, who has already written a 
monograph on this subject. The first part of the work gives a 
account of Schweitzer’s early years, with their achievement in 
philosophy, theology and music, his renynciation of Europe and his 
healing and teaching of natives in Equatorial Africa, where in his 
seventy-third year he still works in his hospital at Lambarene, 
sparing what time he can for the completion of his Philosophy of 
Civilisation. The second part of the book is an appreciation of the 
thought of Schweitzer as a theologian, as an interpreter of J. S. Bach 
and as a philosopher. The biography has been read in manuscript 
by Schweitzer, who has supplied the author with much hitherto 
unpublished information. 
* * * * 


Attempting, in 1931, to follow the overland route between Aden 
and the Valley of the Hadhramaut, Mr. Van der Meulen, a Dutch 
explorer, was turned back by warring Arab tribes. He tried again 
in 1939 and succeeded. Aden to the Hadhramaut, the original 
manuscript of which was sent to Batavia just before the Germans 
entered Holland and there fell into the hands of the Japanese, 1s 
the account of the journey. The book has parallel themes. It des- 
cribes a journey in a land where there can still be traced stretches 
of the incense trade routes of a period when the Queen of Sheba 
ruled in the south and King Solomon ruled in the north. And it 
records a foreigner’s opinion of the new experiment of British 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No: 422 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
May Sth. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 13. It isn’t a blemish, or is it? (5.) 
<< 15. Caleb’s men (anag.). (9.) 

1. Mrs. Dick Swiveller. (11.) 17. The French tennis player has the 
9. Poor beast, he always gets a back wrong initials, hence the bounce. (8.) 

ont. (4) = : 18. “Then must the Jew be ——” 
10. Not quite in time I show signs of (Shakespeare). (8.) 

aging. (10.) | 21. Shown on the stage by an old lady. 
ll. This law might so nearly be con- (6.) 

cerned with divorce. (7.) 23. Merry-go-round bird. (4.) 
2, Surface matter. (7.) 25. Cry of the Cockney chestnut man. 
14. Is hair-splitting such an art? (9.) (S.) 
16. The pianist has it at his finger-tips. 26. “She stood in tears amid the alien 


(S.) 
19. Considers. (5.) 
20. Parallel lines don’t. (9.) 
22. Marked ability and in French too. 


——” (Keats). (4.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 420 


24. Greyhounds 
rae-horses. (7. 
27. Suggesting that those in the more ex- 
pensive seats are so exclusive. (5, 5.) 
28. File out of order. (4.) 
29. Rely on a spit (anag.). 


DOWN 


2. Ale to work out a balance. (5.) 

3. “Let gentle blood show generous 
might, And redeem the Fight ” 
Scott 8.) 

Not much in what an idiot admires. 
(4.) 





do themselves, but not 
7.) 


(il) 
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Agile. (6 

The last things to 
Fat Boy 9.) 

The ship that went to the front. 
8. As to the portico, it’s changed. 
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give to Joe, the 
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(8.) 
(4.) 
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SOLUTION ON MAY 9th 


The winner of Crossword No. 420 is Mr. FRANK LEEDS, Edenhurst, 
Ross-on-Wye. | 
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Sampson Low | 











“LIVING IN BRITAIN” 
General Editor, Derek Walker-Smith, M.P. 


HOW 
ENGLISH LAW WORKS 


“ As far as I know there is no other book in existence which 
tells the responsible citizen, in simple language and within 
a small compass, all the things which he has long desired to 
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have explained to him about our legal system. It will 
be a godsend to the teacher of citizenship . . .”—Times a 
Educational Supplement. 8 | 
W. T. WELLS, M.P. y 
3s. 6d. net + | 
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Atlantic 
Banking 





The Mauretania sails on her first post-war voyage as a 
passenger liner with three offices of the Midland Bank 
in operation on board. Similar facilities are 
available on the Queen Elizabeth. More than a quarter 
of a century ago the Bank inaugurated Atlantic branches 
in the great Cunarders and, until the outbreak of war, 
provided banking services for all passengers. The 
branches on board are still on Britain’s territory, thus 
continuing this Bank’s policy of confining branch 
representation to Great Britain. 


We are proud to provide this unique service tor the 
convenience of those who voyage on the high seas. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 





FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


LORD 
WOOLTON 


writes : 





“Cancer is the disease most 
universally dreaded to-day. For 
years able and devoted men 
and women have sought by 
research to find its cause and 
its cure. Constantly success 
in this noble endeavour seems 
to be just round the corner. 
The Royal Cancer Hospital needs 
the money to maintain this 
fight and, meanwhile, it seeks 
to bring relief to the suffering. British people, ever kindly in their sentiments 











| will not withhold their help to this great hospital—which never fails to help 
| those who appeal to it.” 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 








476 SPECTATOR, 
Colonial administration in South Arabia. The author, comparing 
the changes over a perivud of about nine years and describing the 
effects of Ingram’s Peace, comments upon the methods of pacifying 
the country which have been so swongly criticised. Murray publish 
next month. 


THE 


7 * . * 


Planting and preservation of forests and woodlands were until 
comparatively recently largely left to the individual landowner. 
But before the last war the State was beginning to realise that reliance 
on foreign timber was a wasteful and dangerous policy, and a plan 
for considerably expanding State-controlled forestry was adopted. 
Since the war this programme has been enormously intensified, and 
State forestry as a result offers for many a career possessing obvious 
attractions. For them, as well as for the layman and forester, comes 
a comprehensive volume, dealing with virtually every aspect of the 
subject, Forestry and Woodland Life, by H. L. Edlin, author of 
British Woodland Trees. The book is a typical Batsford production 
with over 170 photographs. 


* 7 * 7 


E. M. Glover is the editor of a group of Malayan newspapers, 
and on December 7th, 1941, his Sunday Tribune carcied a report 
of Japanese transports sighted not far from Malaya. Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham, C.-in-C. Far East, personally informed Glover 
that the situation was not half so serious as the Tribune made out. 
Sixteen hours latee bombs were falling on a perfectly illuminated 
Singapore. It was, in Glover’s opinion, this kind of failure to face 
facts that was largely responsible for the utterly unexpected loss 
of Malaya. An account of the campaign that ended with the fall 
of Singapore in February, 1942, is told in In 70 Days, by E. M. 
Glover, published by Frederick Muller. 


* * 7 ” 


Sir Hareld Spencer Jones, the Astronomer Royal, tells in fohn 
Couch Adams and the Discovery of Neptune the story of the young 
English astronomer who, in 1845, predicted the size and place of 
the planet Neptune, and of the events which delayed the publication 
of his discovery. And in Seven Essays Mr. George Sampson dis- 
cusses his interests. English literature, and chiefly English poetry, 
come first ; the cause of education, not as a science but as a creative 
art, comes with them, and music and the theatre. A discussion on 
the place of literature in life, a defence ofSir Henry Irving against 
his professional detracters, a comparison of the artistic personalities 
of Bach and Shakespeare, a study of the career of Mozart, are some 
of his other subjects. Cambridge University Press publish both 
books on May 9th. 

7. * * . 


Ir is welcome news that the Independent Press are reissuing in a 
uniform edition some of the works of that distinguished theologian 
Dr. P. T. Forsyth, who died over twenty-five years ago. The first 
three volumes, This Life and the Next, The Person and Place of 
Jesus Christ, and The Work of Christ, will be ready for publication 
early next month. G.W. 








— that awful moment when 
they slip out of position ! 

[Ton’T let it happen to you. Use 
the fixative that never lets you 
- Per - de - Co, 


2/6 a tin. 


down sold by all 


chemists 1/6 and 2 Just a 
powder you sprinkle on your plate 
while wet from rinsing — keeps it 


firmly and comfortably in place all 


day long. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


1947 


FIRST impressions in the City that the Budget would prove a help 
to gilt-edged and a stumbling-block to ordinary share investments 
have been falsified 1 in the event. Mr. Dalton’s beating of the Cheap 
monev drum has failed to inspire any sustained support for long- 
dated gilt-edged stocks, while his proposals for increasing the Profits 
Tax have not dismayed she holders of ordinary shares. For thes 
market reactions there are obvious explanations. The lack of 
response in gilt-edged can be ascribed to the confirmation in Mr 
Dalton’s Budget statement of the view that a long-dated 2} per cent, 
stock marks the limit, for the present, of his ambitions. That removes 
the carrot which has been dangled for so long in front of the 
gilt-edged buyer’s nose and a process of consolidation has now 
begun. I think it will succeed, but not smoothly or quickly, 


E.P.T. GROUP GAINS 

For the comparative firmness of ordinary shares the main explana- 
tion is that the increase from 5 to 12} per cent. in the Profits Tay, 
with the extra 7} per cent. levied only on distributed profits, is less 
steep than most people had feared. It bears hardly on some of 
the highly-geared shares, but ii leaves ordinary shareholders in many 
companies decidedly better off than under E.P.T. It is now two years 
since I singled out for the investor’s attention the heavy E.P-T. 
paying group on the argument that it was there that the big gains 
would be. reaped when E.P.T. was reduced or removed. Since that 
time most of these shares have risen, many of them spectacularly, 
despite the uncertainties surrounding post-war earnings and the 
kind of tax by which E.P.T. would be replaced. Purnell, Sanbr 
and Cementation are cases in point. 

It seems to me ‘that it is now time to take a fresh look at this 
group. Although, to be sure, the Profits Tax may be stepped up 
as the years go on, the impost levied in this Budget will leave many 
of the heavy-E.P.T.-paying companies with a very much larger 
amount available for dividends and reserves than ever before. This 
is, of course, assuming that their profits can be maintained. Om 
now needs to find companies well placed in the matter of fuel and 
with an assured demand for their products at satisfactory prices, 
not an easy task. How different companies have been or will be 
affected by fuel problems is difficult to assess. In the case of many 
of the companies in the group under discussion, however, the 
prospective benefit from the new basis of taxation is so large that 
a moderate fall in profits would not rob the shares of their 
attractions. 

A CHEAP INDUSTRIAL 

Among the companies which stands to gain quite spectacularly 
from the removal of E.P.T. is John Binns and Sons, the Yorkshire 
silk and rayon weavers. Profits have risen sharply in recent years, 
but the record reached for the year to September 3oth, 1946, is 
clear proof that this was not merely a war-time phenomenon. Out 
of gross trading profits of £97,600 as much as £64,000 was taken 
in E.P.T., leaving £33,600, equivalent to just under 100 per cent. 
subject to income tax) earned on the ordinary 1s. shares. A 60 per 
cent. dividend was paid. Now apply to these profit figures the 
tax chargeable under the new Budget impost. Only £6,400 is due 
for Profits Tax, leaving £91,200, equivalent to no less than 270 pet 
cent. (subject to income tax) earned on.the ts. ordinaries. As the 
company’s balance-sheet position is strong—it shows reserves equal 
to over one-half the issued capital and nearly £100,000 ‘1, hard 
cash—I see no reason why the directors should not raise the divi- 
dend very substantially. That could be done—assuming, as I think 
is reasonable, that profits are well maintained—without precluding 
a large transfer to reserves. On the 60 per cent. dividend now i 
force the 1s. shares at ros. 6d. offer a yield of 5} per cent. They 
should be well worth putting away for better things to come. 





To ensure regular receipt of The Spectator, readers are 
urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or to 
take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-return- 
able. 


Subscription rates: 52 week3, 308. ; 26 weeks, 15s. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remit- 
tance, to The Spéctator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. f. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


cOMPANY MEETING | 
EE 


KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED | 





VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 





Jue twenty-third ordinary general meeting of Kemsley Newspapers, 
Limited, was held on April 17th at Kemsley House, London. 

Viscount Kemsley (chairman) presided, and said: 

When the war ended it was, I think, evident to all who studied the | 
facts that a crisis in our economic affairs was inevitable. Until full con- 
fidence is restored both at home and abroad, trade and industry are not 
likely to experience those stable conditions which alone enable them to 
contribute in the highest degree to the general welfare. | 

We have many difficulties t0 overcome. The newsprint outlook is 
much less promising than we had hoped, and for a long time newspapers 
n this country are likely to be confined to meagre sizes. Moreover, not 
only is newsprint scarce but it is dear, and becoming dearer. This is a 
factor of* serious consequence for every newspaper in the land. In 
common with other industries, operating costs and operating wages 
continue to rise. 

Let me restate our editorial policy. Editorially a newspaper has three 
functions, equally important, which need to be clearly separated. 

A newspaper must present the news, both local and national, with the 
highest degree of accuracy both in presentation and balance. 

[t must provide instruction and entertainment for its readers in accord- | 
ance with their tastes. 

Finally, it must make comment and express opinion on the events of 
the day, whether they be of local or of national interest, and this duty, 
performed as fearlessly as it is performed honestly, endows a newspaper 
with its character and individuality. In this matter of opinion, quite 
different considerations arise. Free and fearless statement of opinien is 
the very essence of democracy. 

The evil of the totalitarian method of ordering society is that those who 
have power seek to maintain it by preventing the expression of any 
opinion other than their own. The British people have always resisted 
any attempt to impose such restrictions upon them. They would, I am 
sure, no less today, refuse to follow any who might seek to lead them 
along the totalitarian path. 

These and other aspects of newspaper production will, no doubt, be 
examined by the Royal Commission on the Press. It cannot, however, 
be passed without remark that, at a time when attacks are being directed 
against large and successful groups of newspapers, the Labour Party 
itself should announce its intention of establishing a chain of six hundred 
local newspapers with editorial and other matter supplied from London. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, in the House of Commons, spoke of the newspapers 
“printed and published in proud provincial cities,” and said, “I do 
not like to see these newspapers converted into chain newspapers.” Mr. 








Morrison’s words read strangely in the context of this latest announce- 
ment of the Labour Party as to its own intentions in this field. 
Our national daily, the Daily Graphic, is a newspaper which combines 


es and features of universal interest, while at the same time 
individuality which marks out for it a distinctive position as 
j P 











h Organ of opinion. 

With char ristic enterprise the Daily Graphic, alone among British 
newspapers, has at the present time its own photographers both accom- 
panying the Royal Family in South Africa, and attending the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting in Moscow. 


Times, whose circulation has again risen substantially since 
last year, is indispensable to all who wish to follow the 
public affairs with the closest accuracy. After the publication 
urticle entitled “ The Twilight of Freedom,” from all parts 
of the country came an insistent demand that the Sunday Times should 
put itself at the head of a new movement to resist further encroachments 
on the liberty of the individual and to regain those liberties we have lost. 
Such a movement must be essentially political in character, and to lead 
tis no part of the true function of a newspaper. The temptation was 
therefore resisted. Moreover, such a movement is the stronger if it 
springs spontaneously from local sentiment. The Sunday Times under- 
took to maintain a link between the various bodies so brought into being, 
and to be a clearing house for information. You will be interested to 
know that 200 such Freedom Unions have already been formed, and that 
from week to week these associations of liberty loving citizens grow in 
number and in importance. The response to the appeal of the Sunday 
Times reveals the extent to which the newspaper represents and expresses 
the feelings and desires of a large and influential section of the thinking 
People of this country. 
The Sunday Chronicle, 


The Sunday 
I spoke to you 
course of 


of a lead 





the Sunday Empire News and the Sunday | 
Graphic are popular papers, each of which balances its editorial content 
f© suit the differing tastes and interests of a large and varied body of 
teaders. In the result, combined with our other two Sunday newspapers, 
the Sundey Mail in Scotland and the Sunday Sun from Newcastle, 
Kemsley Newspapers now reach guaranteed net sale in total each 
Sunday of more than 5} million 
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A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £48,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 




















London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
and |5a Pall Mail, S.W.! 
* pEXT?. 
att At MU se 
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for HEALTH & HOLIDAYS 


Harrogate offers you all the attractions of a 
modern holiday town in surroundings of 
unusual beauty. There is a wide range of 
up-to-date entertainments, and every facility 


‘ 


Partic rs from . 2 . ° 
. - me for outdoor sport is provided—golf, tennis, 
Information riding, fishing, shooting—and there are many 

Bureau, x 


Harrogate. important 
If you seek improved health, no spa is better 
equipped “with natural or modern methods. 
Harrogate’s famous hotels and boarding houses 


provide excellent accommodation. 
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'WHITEWAYS 
CYDER 


THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
FROM DEVONSHIRE 














MEDIUM — SWEET 
OR DRY 







Down in the heart of ‘Glorious Devon’—in the 
path-way of the sun — the Whiceways have been 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 


IN THE 


KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON 
Wednesday, May 7, at Il a.m. 


CHAIRMAN : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT SANKEY, 


C.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D. 
PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS: MISS MILDRED CABLE 
THE REV. F. TOWNLEY LORD, B.A., D.D. 


ADMISSION FREE 


* Reserved seats may be obtained at the Bible 
House, 146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 
ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, at 3 p.m. 


there will be a reception at 
the Bible House 























g growing apples and making cyder for over 300 years. 
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| ae ay PIPE BROKEN?—Vulcanite stems repaired 
Post to P. Fenwick, Pipes, 12, Brandon Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 3. 
INANCE.—RecGionat Taust, Ltp Clifford Street, New 
Bond Street. London. W.1. ~~ e REGent 5983 
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PURELY PERSONAL 
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ANT ED, COMFOR TABLE kitchen, bathroom, garage. Reterences.—Red Lodge, 
FLAT furnished with King Chesham Bois, Bucks 
Six Cigars. (1/6d. each.) YARDENS.—Pians for alterations, reconstruction and 


} new features. Advice and planting plans. Town and 
|} country gardens visited.—Miss PHyii1s H. PaTEeRson, 
| 8, Craven Hill Gardens, London, W.2. 

YENUINELY MATURED ana FILTERED CYDER (Sweet 
| W and Dry) in hygienically cleaned casks. Immediate 
' 
| 











delivery — supplies last. Addressed envelope for prices. 
PERSONAL Pp sioce “a ., Northgate Street, Gloucester. 


AMMOCK New ex-Govt. Hammocks, very stron 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line finest sisal string: ideal for your garden. 20s. eac 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra, Carriage free.—H. Conway Lrp (Dept. 2). 174, Stoke 
Newington Church Street. London 16 


A BOON TO ALL WHO PAY INCOME TAX!—Special 
tax reliefs on Mfe assurance premiums can amount to 
over £160 per £1,000 policy (cash balance in twenty years, 
or at death). Net cost only £3 6s. per month for person 
now in early See as. profit over £200, or —_ more 
in event earlier death Free quotation on receipt of age, interior types) and clean cases. but they regret they 
amount required, and term. Also annuities largely free of cannot supply aan covers at present —Heat & Son, 196, 


| EAL’S wish to buy, in good condition, patchwork 
| 
i 
| 
Income Tax; with or without a residue on death. Write, Tottenham Court Rea 
| 
' 
| 
| 


quilts and hand- jutlted bedspreads.—Will owners 

please send full decription to Heat anp Son, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, 1. 

EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 





‘phone, or call now, before premium rates go up.—ANoDREWS 

>, A " . hm “ NTERESTING PEOPL E are those who are familiar with 
ROE tAtines eke Te Melen's, Bihege the great Eng! h novels, essays, poems, and pl Ss 
reading gives iasting pleasures, promotes conve sational 
rse has been 
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gate, E.C.3. (AVEnue 2808/9.) 
DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or 
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ability and sound thinkir ww. The new L.S.J 








bond, high-class printin 8/6, extra 500’s 12/- : 
printed 7/6 Soiain: oe ee Samples a jean written by L. A. G. Strong, the famous ¢ or and broad- 
Ws. Teimete Enniskillen. Northern nd caster. Other courses in Journalism, Stor —— ting, Poetry, 





‘ tin Radio, etc. Reduced fees Free Boo vi tre Prospectus 
rane wrt Dept., Lonwpon Scnoot or JourNnatism, 57, Go rdon Square, 
Gt. Russell w.c.l a x. 


LL-NATIONS SHORTHAND.—One 
Ps system using ordinary letters of 








St. Lond a wel — a oa | NTELLI NT Gardeners, please ask for free sample and 
NEW TYPE ANNUITY almost Tax Free for many scie —t fic (8-page) Catalogue of Devon Manures.— 
years, no capital loss, but Dovustinc on TREBLING your Peat aNp CHARCOAL, Ltp., 24 Union Road, Exeter, Devon. 


income, can now be bought from leading Insurance Co. 

For full details state age and amt. of cap. avail.—Box 952, 

BBARTH (KARL) —The Word of, God and the Word of JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 
Man (as new), reduceu to 6s. each, postage 6d.— es _ 

A. D. Woopnouse, Ltp., 19 Br sto! St a ngham, 5 es : : P 

I OOKS BOUGHT History 4 Philosophy . 
Anglican, Free Chur« . and Roman "C " holic Theology, 

etec.—A. D. Woonmouse, Lt 19, Bristol St B rt ningham, 5. 

| OOKS cond hand “40,0 ” on psychology, philosophy, 
theo poetry, art, essays history, etc. 

l Kincpom books, Eas je Col hester 
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without lifting or shifting « f 

supplied separately to convert preser 

Write today for details to Cuass,” ‘Lr 33 The Gr ange, 
rrey 
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es ss i be that every hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged 
torture? "’ These were Grey Owl's words to me. 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
OF HEAL’S in the London area who wish | Campaign which names Furs you need not be ashamed 
















eS srg or penne gre _requees, 2? | to wear. Also tells you how to kill domestic animals 
AUBL IN’ by - in 2 ‘ho ITs Lex ury seaside hotels and poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Advts. 
14 days incl. 26 gns. No currency restrictions, Good MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 
food. Self-drive hire car.—Acrrorn’s Tr AVEL AGENCY, 84, 49, Tregunter Road, South Kensington, $.W.10 
Jermyn St., S.W.l. WHI 3292 (5 lines). } 












{ NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt torn and moth-eaten 


stéckings in three days. Call or send, marking damag 


or small quantities, and will be accepted gladly by 


and breakfast, in London area, for one yea 
Box 970. 


authors. Publication of accepted work at publisher's 


by letter in first instance.—Box 974. 





| out coupons. Alterations.—6, Derby Street, 
| Street. 


garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 
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Bett Invistpte MENDERS, Ltp.. 22. New Bond St., Wl. 
T IS GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends 
all over Britain who have sent their old felts in 
response to these appeals. Hats are still needed in x 


ApreaL Secretary, Guy's Hospital. London Bridge, 5.E.1. 
ADY running house party, August, country, wishes hear 
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